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[PavLinz WAS IN A KIND OF BESTLESS MENTAL FEVER, SHE WAS PASSING THROUGH A CRITICAL PERIOD IN HER LIFE.) 


CINDERELLA. 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Pavumz walked into her room, still wrapped 
her white opera cloak, with her head erect, 
Sppearance of studied composure. 
been g her plans as calmly 
heart and throbbing pulses 


ved to take the wisest, though 
dificult line, and to keep cool and accept 
Sir Philip might offer as a 


and thus to lose 





a8 passions and a storm of recrimina- 


— she would give herself every chance. It 
band’ woman who had robbed her of her hus- 


8 affections, and hers was the fault, not 


F 


she had to do was to endeavour to 
It would be a duel to the death 
ame Bert and herself. 
y face looked fully pre- 
and a marvellous relif 




















and surprise was visible in his countenance 
when, throwing aside her long cloak, she said, 
as she sank into a chair,— 

“You see, Philip, I managed to go to the 
opera, after all, with Mary, and I'm none the 
worse,” 

“TI hope not,” with unusual warmth of 
manner, “Bat it was—was most important. 
Of course if I had dreamt you really meant to 
go, and wished it so much, I'd have taken you 
myself, especially when I found that Loraine 
had done all my work, and there was nothing 
to detain me. I’m glad you areable to show 
again, Pauline, very glad, I will drive you 
down to Hurlingham to-morrow, and we will 
go and see Bern t on Tuesday, shall we?” 

These were sops, and she accepted them as 
such, and in return was generous enough to 
refrain from any mention of Madame Bert. 
She meant to give that lady no chance. Her 
place was at her husband's side, and there she 
would stay, come what might. 

“He had once implored her to stand between 
Valérieand him,and she would fulfil her promise, 
but it was not easy to keep it when he was 
now on Madame’s side. It was one scene of 





uphill toil, of forced gaiety, of unnatural 
smiles, of feeling herself baffled, repulsed, and 
humiliated at almost every turn, and of hav- 
ing — Faraean no ear into which 
she could pour her 

True aaave appeared in the Row on horse- 
back, or riding with Philip, and accompanied 
him to the opera, balls, concerts, or races, but 
her evil genius was always there—her béte noire 
genius, her skeleton was present at every feast. 

Although she refrained her tongue she was 
as conciliatory as any Griselda; alth she 
strained every nerve and put forth the 

wer of attraction she possessed, studied 
co dress and appearance with incessant toil 
and trouble, her spell was broken. Philip was 
wearied of her, and did not (although in a very 
polite and gentlemanly fashion) fail to let her 
realize the fact ; his monosyllabic replies, his 
smothered yawns, his total indifference, were 

my to his wife, and so many trinmphs to 
her detested rival, 

She came to their house constantly, and 
Lady Curzon received her as best she could. 
Sir Philip insisted that she should be seen 
with her, under her roof, in her opera-box, 
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Sr be Deis per wont cugeed witha tlegra-a loan tr | iy Li and goed toy Ropvigess, algal 


. ten &eke@ herselfin her despaitwhat | Lady Curzom,and the mesecuger- was wailing | nie. a-miseraBle. woman~bot on Sons own 
ky mney She was surely forty,.prer | for an answer, Prepaid. Who could it be | account, She, uses her influence over you fy: 
bably more, though she made ‘herself up to from, she thought vaguely, anf she. tore it | ill; she bea aleeady tarnished your Prestige 
look twenty years younger. Her wealth of | open hastily, , + ‘ ‘ in public opinion ; she will destroy your re, 
false haiz, slight figure, animated man- It was. from a priest in Paria, and said, | putation, as abe has. destroyed my , 
ners, wonderfully laid on complexion and “Come af once if you would see your aunt Your place in the House is often vaca now, 
eplendid dress, worked this seeming miracle, | alive. She asks for you without ceasing.” your speeches severely erfticise@ as hastyand 
Now Pauline looked years.older than her age. The old lady had long been ailing. Panline | ill-considered; your frieuds are beginning ty 
She had no spirits; her eyes were dim with | had not seen her since the day she was mar- | look upon you with contempt and- ; 
secret tears, and how could she smile when | ried, for she had been in Russia when the Cur- | you are losing the respect of your supporters, 
her heart was breaking ? zons were in France—in France when they | Pause, I entreat, I implore you, before it is 

Nevertheless, only one person ever-saw her | had returned to England, She was Pauline’s : : tae 
break down, and that was Mr. Loraine, —_ relation in the world besides her two “ Paaline,” he exclaimed, raising her up 
doing so was purely accidental. They badbad) haltf- sisters, - forcibly as he spoke, ‘‘ you are raving—you 
a grand “ reception ;” nearly all the gankend | Shomtonese made ap her mind to go. She e What has a womay to 
fashion of London had crowded up her prin- | held the telegram out to Mr, Loraine withont | say to my potitical earcer? Nothing, and jt 3 
cipal staircase, and, need we say, a word; he read if.quickly, aud then seid,— I happen to find pleasure in the society of an 
Mdme. Valérie was among their guesta? Newer] “& a you ave.geing?’’ as he glameed | intellectus) friend, with some ideas in her 
had Sir Pbilip been so openly, so svowedly | at it, returned. it. head, with whom I have a community of | 
devoted to her. “ at ee rere momen tastes and interesta, ee to the oy | 

Once his principal guests bad epme and} Shedelt a feverish gone, to leave | society ohit-ebat, what is that to any one?” 
gone he never quitted her side, She eat husband and ker now hateful home, To ee ee re 1 
coihennel: cn. soln, in. 6. SSnganaEnn Raamso act. I wilh.go by said, arrow had gone home, for he was 
place, with her slave beside her, eynosure mill or carriage, vary 
of every ese. ope a8 ee ee the morning boas Dover, ot ald to | iden mind, - 
to Lady Carzon, it wae the periously,as shetmned | “And what yn og oft eprings from 
taste, and showed to ali whom it concerned (or into her husband's) jealousy. Life cannot be all 
1 ie wre there, cmehing in on maaried people in society are different to 
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should tear that creature's eyes ont, and pro- 
bably go mad1"’ ow 
When the last guest had departed, the last | * gon are,” he interrupted, 
carriage had rolled away, she was alone ig | * What else are you doing now? i is am | mistress in her sndden journey. 
those great empty rooms—there was 9° one to.| exceltent ation if you are you” Within half-an-hour she was ready, and 
seeher, She rashed into & little boudotr beyond “T have mem forbeariag tham you | descending the stairs she found Sir Philip 
them, for she could keep up no longer, and | deserved,” she answered, anducclinghy. “TI awaiting her in the hall alone. 
throwing herself down on a couch, gave way | have made no complaints, made no scenes, He looked visibly agitated, aa if he bad 
to a storm of teare and sobs. sheiconld not} thongh ai:.Loadom is singing with oar | lately beem heving a.stormy interview with 
restrain. domestic concerns. I see it is no good con- | some one; but he said, in his ordinary 
A. senz6.of defeat, of intense humiliation, | tending with her. Her power over yon is | manner,— : 
ef havieg been robbed of her ali, of ir, | bDonndless, Let us Pain quietly, without eny “ Loraine is going across with you) Pauline. 
and.2 fierce burping. desire for.reveuge, were | fass or scandal ! auppose you could not | He says he can spare time—I cannot,” lead. 
adi, fighting. together in her breaat.. After a | help it, Philip; but 1 cannot, and will not, | ing her down the steps to where her carriage 
time her sobs ceased) She.aprang éo-her fect ure thiy any longer, and I abati-never | stood in the gney dawn oftne morning. Ther. 
aad began te pace np and down the little | come back!’ andere her composure, hitherto | as he placed her in it, he pressed her hand 
“oom, wit her head ereci and her bands | marvellous, gave way, and she burst into | v signifieantly, and, ming formed, 
clenched, — ‘ tears. while d, in 2 hoarse mndertone,— 
‘b cannot bear ib any longer! I won't| Her tears had a wondlerfnl effect on Philip. | “ Afind you come back!” 
hear ist” she exclaimed, ale “Ti is top | He came over and removed ber hands from The words acemed almost a mrénace, bet 
such, : before her face, and said,— before she could answer ftem she was bil 
She may. have said a great desl more as “You know ~~ don’t mean all yon say, | way down the street, 
well, bas.asound caused her to look quickly | Pauline, [ wifl not desy it is partly rue. 
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oorway, nce WAS & ent | emotions, worked— 7 
toahow hee that he had exch, thet be had | ‘<I have not been Gost tw woe my coor CHAPTER XVLL. 
beard, thas he had understood, Cinderella, I know if. But one cannot con-| Ms. Loname di@ not aceempany Indy 
Ib was, a5 ib were, a crisia in her life; her | trol one’s fate, nor one’s Yife. I should not Curzon in the brongham, but he followed ie 
love was cast away on @ sea of donbt, dark- | have married you, child, for I never was | a hansom, for she found him at Vitoria 
ness, and despair, She had no hope, nothing | noted for constaney, But 1 will,” he pansed, | Station as soon ae she was there hereeli: 
Spcling 0, no one to help her, Sie was a | av it some hidden madden thought had silenoed | _ AU! troutle was taken entirely off het hands 
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«pamphlets Bir Philip left here,” he replied, | sinking down on the floor, and’ seizing his | milk-certe were rattling into it, 
im an embarrassed tone, “Thad no idea——” | hand between hers. “It is not only te my It was long since ~ had seen early mere 








bay with fate! the promise on his lips. She was installed a+ once in a comforts | 
Pn op hog want?” she asked, hoarsely, | ‘Promise me he will never see her or | corver- of « Pullman's ear, as site declined * ‘ 
a ay im with great, defiant eyes, rpeak to ber again,” she exclaimed. “ Philip, | sleeping compartment, and soon they her Ee. 
— not mean tointende. I came for | see, I will go on my knees to. yon,” she cried, | rapidly gliding ont of London jast of : 
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ing cre gover the green felis and snug, “And vot even admit one friend?’ with a | her spirits; het resolution, and her confide:.cs 
7 ‘Titile villages. deprecstirg gesture, in herse?f, 


smehow the péacefal, sleepy ecsnery was 
iaintto’ bér tossed and troubled mind, “ As 
chegazed almost greedily out of the window 
she became aware that Mr. Loraine was 

ising ker ac “Keerly -es:she was the 
. She~ colcured as she met bis 


8. 
Whew more of her famify affairs than 
pe he sloné was behind ttereenes. He 
‘ Getly silent witness’ of the ever: 
wife Rett between Sir Philip and herseff. 
* 







Be ha eara her wild talk in the boudoir, 
also caught that scrap of 
~yeraation as he entered ber library, — 
% ‘yourself that you made a mietske 
o enrag in his eyes that he Enew 
i; tint be-wae on her side; that he pitied 
bers bat he said nothing. 
Iris p proverbially dangerous and delicate 
tee TOE 2 An to discuss a*hushand's delin- 


ron with a young and pretty wife. 
merely showed his sympathy in a thou- 
gifintangible ways. He trea ker more 


gaif she were a princess trayeilingin disguise 
than the forlorn, néglected wife cf Kis patron, 
whehad threatened that she would never re- 


trn.to his roof. 

“What do you find so attractive in the 
senery? ’ he said S ok ae on 
low ures at cither si : 

: Tweed She could not say it was 
peanbifl, ‘for it was a very rnral 
landscape, with hop-fields and, hereand there, 


the world Go ‘you mean?” he 
isd, With a start’of. surprise. 

“Pum-not coming batk,” she returned, in 
alowevoice, “‘and’yor can guess the reason ; 
end'‘this'’ie'a good opportunity to go without = 

Tay Ora "ho replied, t i } 

“ he ied, ina still lower 
tops, “Twill not affect to misunderstand yor: 
tkyowyoursecret. I knowthat your patience 
has stefl ‘by a fiery ordeal, but though 
at present you are piitfappy you must nob be 
casidown. If I were woman, perhaps you 
ener ermine tome, an@ I might 

Bee Sire eg ten 
, and a slight tinge s dar 
theek?““but'as‘T am a tera 
‘advice, no consolation would avail me,” 
theinterropted. “I would accept it gladly 
from you were it needed. You know Phitip— 
youre his friend.” 

“Philip is weak ; he is infatuated, ‘he is 
tind, he Sato me as a man who has ‘gone 
mady” he retarned, as “if sperking to hémself. 
“Once had great iaftcence with him, but it 

counteracted now. I want to save 


bim both from bimself end her. T build my 


bopeson-you. You are ths proper person to 
mea hes from this mad intutuation Yours 
inthe-strcnger character of the two, although 
jou are. so youny.”” 
“Tt she murmured, covering her face with 
ands, “T ‘ar powerless, I can etruggle 
bo longer; and be has neither the power nor 
the Will to break his-chains. The situation is 
degrading, humiliating. I will not endure it. 
Ushould lose my reason, I believe. I would 
leg my brea from door to door than 


ttorn to Philip’s roof!” she crie?, vele. | 
ment! 


“Aud what will you do?” he acked, coolly. 
T will find some means of living. My 


‘nt will probab! vide for me. Do not 
fear that T'shali uidee.™ 


“Yon will, at least, let me know your 
persuasi 


we Mr, Loraine,” she answered, firmly. 


mean very kindly; indeed, have 
Mays been kind, ever since I thew you, 
ongt in some respects you are a3 great a 
toaans me asif we had only met to-day 
ith © firsttime, When I enter npon a new 


mean to shut tte dor on all the past.” 








** Not even one friend;” she replied, with a 
slight but perceptible hesitation. 

* Lady Curzon, you are wrong; give me 
your confidence, and you will never regret it. 
Do nothing rash, I implore you. You may 
cat yourse!f adrift from your old life easily 
eacugh ; but what will become af jou without 
friends cr money? Your aunt is old, there 
are probably claims on her fortune,” 

** Pelt me one thing,’ she interrupted, 
qnickly. **Prsy- why should I give you m7 
confidence ?—yon, 0 keep ali your affairs, 
your former life, secreted from the eyes of 
others—you who never speak of your orn 
past ? Admitting thatyou are actirg from the 
best intentions, yeu are the last perscn I could 
confide in, and f will give you two good 
reasons why f should: oi itpartmy plens to 
you, and you alone, In all'your life at least, 
as long a8 I have known you—you have never 
given any cne your confidence. No one knows 
who you aré, or where you eome from. You 
see Tam bold, Iam rudely, plain spoken; but 
plain speaking is best, and I feel reckless of 
conventionslities just now; I am an all but 
desperate woman. Another reason is that it 
would seem ofd that I,a young woman, should 
‘confide in you, a young, unmarried man,” 
blushing as she spoke; “it is not as though I 
were your wife, or your sister's friend, and it 

She contd not find words that wont saither 
thoughts, and she stammered and broke down 
for a moment, and then added,— 

“T thank you for your kinduess, indeed J 
am very grateful to you; but I cannot make 
you my confidante; there should be mutual 
configence,” 

Mr. Loraine locked af her with a curicus, 
enigmatic smile, and said, — 

**Ican dispose of both your reasons with 
ease. You are perfettly welcome to look into 
ay past if you will ; and, with regard to your 
other sera I am married.” 

She gazed at him-in dumb curiosity for 
some seconds, and then she said, — 

‘And where is she—Mzrs, Loraine?” 

‘“‘ You shall hear all there is to hear about 
her presently. Here we are at Dover. I will 
tell you my story on the boat if yon care to 
hear it, and don’t wish to go below.” 

She eagezly aasured him that “' going 
below” was always immediately fatal to her, 
and that he might certainly recken oa fading 
her on deck; and aftera breabfest partaken o. 
under protes$ op her. part, thay were soon 
steataing out of Dover harbour, with a blue 
sea hepeath them and a blue sky above them, 
not a ripple on the water. 

The boat—the Calais Douvres—wascrowded 
with people going for their aninmn. trip 
abroad. Clergymen and largefamilies ; grim- 
looking old maids, in shady hata and epec- 
tacles; |Ajpine tourists, with long alpen- 
stocks; artists; Fremch families en route 
home, with quaint travellieg olaaks and very 
high-heeled shoes ; newly-mavried couples ; 
Gook’s tourists; halfwdezen Japauese ; and 
dozens of othera, 

Sophy, with a yellow novel ‘in her Jap, her 
mouth wide open, an@ber head bobbing for. 
ward, had fallen asleep in ‘her deek-cheir, and 
Mr. Loraine and Ledy Curzon began to pace 
the deck. Not a few euious glances were 
caet on them by their fellow-passengers— 
they were a striking-looking couple, wherever 
mes, 

She rccognised one or two slight acjuaint- 
ances among the crowd, who bowed, but 
stared siguificautiy. The reason of this did 
not occur to Pauline st the time. She was in 
a kind of oe mental fever; she had a 
presentiraent that she was passing through a 
oritical epoch in her life—more than a pre- 
sentiment, ehe knew it—but was not so de- 
pressed and wretched as she had previeusly 
beer, 


Theres sir, the bright surroundings, and the 
rapid motion had reetored, to a certain extent 





After one or two terns in absolute silence, 
Mr, Loraine said,— , 

“Jf you will come up on the upper deck you 
will have e splendid view of the Channel), and 
I wil! te?l you my story if you care to bear ii. 
It will pass the time as well as a two- 
shilling novel, unless I am mistaken.” 

Of courre she was quite ready to follow hi 
(he was néturally curiogs, likeallbersex), «rd 
hié story would drive herown hateful thoughts, 
for the time being, cut of her mind. His'story, 
abe never douhted that be had had one, and 
now she was going to hear if, 

Having found his companion a comfortable 
seat, Mr, Loraine commenced without any 
further eeremony, or the least hesitation,— 

“Philip and I were at schoot together, a= 


perhaps you hkave heard, and were al- 
ways chume, though he was older than 
I was, and somehow, after we teft 


Eton, we drifted apart for years, as is 
often the case, He was heir to an immense 
property—his line the diplomatic servico, | 
was merely heir to afew hundreds year, end 
went into the army at eighteen. ‘ 

‘“T was an orphan—my own master toa great 
extent, and I had a wonderfal talent for getting 
into mischief. Racing was my hobby. At 
two-end-twenty I actually owned three racers, 
acd considered myself quite an anthority at 
Newmarket. To make a long story short, I 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
fastest youths ia the servive, on the strengtir 
of my racing proclivities alone, [ did uot 
drink or gamble, bnt I drove a tandem, kep' 
races-horses, betted, hunted, had a sbare in a 
yacht, and what was called, ‘ went the pace,’ 
and no mistake, doing the least possibleamount 
of duty compatible with keeping my commis. 
sion, foram one facetions snub dubbed mz 
‘Evgiand Loraine’ because I expected every 
man to do my duty. I held on for an ur- 
usually long time, for I had the most extra- 
ordinary lack—quite unparalleled, pecple de- 
clared, I tent money. I, alas! backed billy. TF 
was let in heavily by several sporting friends: 
In the end I became very low in the werld, 
and only possessed about £2,000 alftold. This I 
rashly staked on one race at Ascot, resolved to 
put fortune to the touch, and to be a man or 
@ TaOuUSe, 

‘*T was confidentof success, would listen ‘to ne 
afivice, would not hedges penny. I stocd in 
a good piace in the stewards’ stand, and saw 
my horse—the one who was to carry me to 
fortune or penury beaten by half-a-hea?. Tt- 
would have been better if it had been half-a- 
mile, and I went down the steps a ruined mau, 
and with no one to pigme bat myrelf. O2 
conase could not remain on on foe perwioe. 
I sent in my pa very much, if I may be- 
lfeve them, to the regret of my brother officers, 
who professed a probably undeserved partiality 
for * England Loraine’ but asi could not now 
even psy my mezs bills I had no’ choics. 
oes are not choosers, 


“T wasagentlemanat large, withontanymeane 
of support, No one would have thought it to 


look at me. I had afew pounds left, and an 
sample sufficiency of good clothes, Trne Thad 
one relative, a wealthy and most eccentric 
uncle, but he would bave-nothing to aay tome. 
I was a pyedigal, a black sheep and ne'er. do- 
weel, ind his doors were hermetically sealed 
against me, Tiere is no descent so rapid as 
from afiluence to poverty when you bave n> 
resources and no money. I was ashamed to 
ask assistance from my former brother officers, 
who little dreamt of the dire straits to which 
Iwas pushed, and how weloome was an oc- 
casional dinner with oneof them at theelnb, but 
I would rather starve than apply to them for 
assistance, I vainly tried to get employment. 
Every oocnpation seemed already overstock: d. 
Accountant, secretary, What experience had I 
to offer? What testimonials? Truly the faci 
of being a young cavalry afficer, who bad run 
through every shitling.on the turf, would not 
have been a strong recommendation to sensitle 
masters, I tried the Government offices, A!- 
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ready there were hundreds of applicants before 
me for more menial offices requiring physical 
labour I next fell back on, but my appearance 
and my language were against me. : 

**I tried writing, but was invariably declined 
with thanks.’ I offered my services as cab 
driver, as ball porter, bat met with the usual 
refasal, I looked above it—‘ they wanted no 
young swells a-loafing round.’ I was driven 
now to absolute — ene two — 
rent for my garret, and poor people get v 
little credit. All my clothes, except those 
stood in, were pawned. I had known to my 
sorrow what it was to pass four-and-twenty 
hours withoat food, and hunger was no longer 
an empty name, 

“One day I was sitting on a bench in the gar- 
dens of the Thames Embankment, my arms 
crossed, my hat over my eyes, revolving my 
desperate circumstauce in my mind, and ask- 
ing myself would it not be well to cut the 
Gordian knot of ‘ how to live on nothing’ by 
taking a plunge off the bridge within sight. I 
was hungry, downhearted, and given over 
altogether to black despair. AsIsat there a 
nurse and a fat, overfed looking child 
by, the child gnawing a hunch of bread-and- 
butter, which she suddenly tossed away with 
an air of scornful repletion. It fell not far 
from me. I gazed at it with intense longing. 
I tried to whisper to myself that other eyes 
were on me, but what did I care for the public 
gaze. The pangs of starvation for once were 
stronger than pride. In another moment I 
had snatched it up, and devoured it ravenousl 
like some famished animal. I was a famishe 
animal, Bat aay and turning to his 
compapion—'‘' perhaps I am wearying you. 
These low reminiscences of mine about pawn- 
shops and starvation cannot be a very edifying 
recital for a lady’s ears.” 

* You would not say that to me,” exclaimed 
Pauline, “if you knew my history, and of the 
privations I have undergone when I was my 

eisters’ maid, and blacked their boots, washed 
~their laces, and made their dresses, or when, as 
@ wretched, ragged little child I ran wild in 
the kitchen, thankful to get a bone to gnaw,” 
ing with unusual impulsiveness. 

‘Then I see that I am not boring you,” 
he returned, with quick decision ; “and you 
an never say, at any rate, that I have not laid 
bare my past to you in all its nakedness, 
excusing, glossiug over nothing, can you?” 

**No,” she faltered, in a gentle, almoat 
-tremalous, voice, “I value your confidence,” 

‘*Then shall I go on and tell you about my 
orust of bread, and all that came of it?” 





CHAPTER XVIII, 


“I nave already told you that I snatched up 
‘the discarded crust and devoured it like a 
starving dog. In half a minute not a crumb 
remained, I had had only enough to whet my 
appetite. I glanced round and encountered the 
eyes of an elderly man gazing at me sharply 
from an opposite bench. He was well to do— 
he had the air of arich city merchant, but his 
face was austere, Lia eye cold and critical. I 
seemed to have an absolute fascination for 
him. He could not evidently remove his gaze 
from me and my threadbare suit. It became 
intolerable at last, and I rose to go; and as I 
rose he did the same, and came towards me.” 

“Young man,’ he said, abruptly, ‘sit 
down. I want to say a word to you. 

**To me!’ I exclaimed, in amazement. 

“* Yes, and to be brief, would you like to 
‘earn one thousand pounds?’ 

“‘Tlooked at him hard, He was not smiling 
—he _— to be perfectly sane. He 
observed my astonishment, and added,— 

“Que thousand pounds, to be paid over to 
you or your bankers by twelve o'clock to- 
anorrow.’ 

“The allasion to my bankers seemed the 
cruellestirony. Was it likely that a young man 
with a balance at his bankers or a banking 
account would be picking up crusts in the 
street. ‘It is not—not—’ I stammered. 





*** Not murder!’ he interrapted, sardoni- 
cally. 
“* Nor anything dishonourable,’ 
“* Nor anything dishonourable—not hoase- 
breaking, forgery, arson—only a very simple 
te 


action? But me, first of all, have you any 
belongings ?’ 

‘¢* None,’ I replied, emphatically—‘ not even 
a dog!’ 


‘Not married—no ties of any kind—no 
sweetheart ?’ 

“*Do I look as if I had a sweetheart?’ I 
asked, indignantly. ‘I have no one belonging 
to me—no one in the world who cares a straw 
whether I am dead or alive. Will that suit 

‘ou?’ 

‘“« ¢Then, in that case,’ he returned, very de- 
cidedly, ‘ you'll do—you are jast the man for 
us. Nothing could be better.’ 

‘*¢ And why—what are my attractions?’ I 
inquired, sarcastically, 

“*You areyneedy,’ was the prompt reply, 
‘ possibly desperate! You look like a gentle- 
man all the same, and one who woald keep 
your word.’ He did not say this as if he were 
paying me a compliment, but merely summing 
up facts, gazing at me all the time with a cool, 
dispassionate scrutiny, ‘And now to busi- 
ness. You will go to the opera to-night’— 
here I could not refrain from laughing out 
loud. Certainly the man was stark, staring 
mad !—I, who had not dined for days, whose 
dress clothes had been pawned for months, go 
to the opera ?—‘ Yes, you will,’-he procesded, 
‘although you seem incredulous. In the first 
place, here, to show you my confidence, is ten 

unds ’—I could hardly believe my senses, 


he s —'Go, my good young man,’ he 
added, ‘get your evening clothes out of pawn, 
provide yourself a dinner, pay any little press. 
ing bills you may owe to your landlady ’—how 
well he had plambed my circamstances—‘ and 
be at the opera house in good time. You will 
go to a box on the grand tier—here is the pass 
key—and there you will await directions. Re- 
member you piace yourself absolutely in m 
hands—you give yourself up to me wholly an 
unquestioningly. I ask your complete obe- 
dience, and that is all.’ 

“*T oan promise that, at least,’ I returned, 
truthfully. 

‘¢¢You will also promise secrecy, and to be 
surprised at nothing, bat to accept everything 
as @ matter of course, You may easily pro- 
mise all these for a thousand pounds, may —_ 
not?’ he added, roughly; ‘especially when 
your only other alternative is there,’ pointing 
a long, lean finger towards the river, 


“* How do you know?’ I stammered, in- 
wardly irritated at his manner; ‘why do you 
say this?’ 


1 Because I am a’shrewd observer. I’ve 
been watching you for a good while—I’ve seen 
our eyes more than once measuring the drop 

m the parapet into the water!’ 

‘** You must be a devil!’ I explained, em- 
phatically. 

“¢No, no—not \ ree though people have ac- 
cused me of being his friend and partner. And 
now good-bye till eight o'clock to-night; be 
punstual—whatever you do, don’t be late.’ 

‘** Stay a moment,’ I said, ‘ suppose I don’t 
turn up, but go off with the tenner you have 
given me, what then?’ 

“*¢Oh! I’m not afraid of that,’ he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; and, thrusting his hands 
deep down in his pockets, he tarned, and 
walked rapidly —_ 

“For a moment [ stood and watched him, 
then I convinced myself that it was no dela- 
sion—this meeting and this bargain. I looked 
at the note in my hand; there it was, Bank of 
England, as plain as print, and I, too, hurried 
away, and had what the Americans call a 


‘ good square meal’ at an eating-house in the’ 


Séraad, This accomplished, I felt much better, 
I felt even superior to the suspicious glances 
cast at my ragged necktie, broken boots, and the 
ten-pound note. However, I met these glances 
with undaunted eye ; I got my change, and I 
then visited my pawnbrokers, and got out of 


ut he E ewary a ten-pound note in my hand as | 





awn my ev dress clothes, 
cians shirts, pan decent ecaing sake 
gether I made a hole in six pounds. I 


F 


invested in a pair of white gloves, a tie, , 
gardenia for my button-hole, and set forth 
laden for my garret. 

“T at once paid my landlady, to her mp, 
feigned delight and surprise, and, to her stil] 


farther amazement, came downstairs at 
in unimpeachable evening dress, flower 
a - Ypringy =. and - hat ——_ 

paid me greatest compliment could 
offer me—she did not know me at first, but 
soon she recognized me, with half-a-dozen 
‘lank a deary me’s.””’ When I senther 
hopefal to fetch mo & hansom—here was ex. 
travagance!—her eyes nearly fell out of her 
head. ‘ Where was I going, and when was | 
coming back?’ she demanded, in one breath, 

“That I did not kaow myself, so I could no} 
possibly tell her. I was bent on an adventure, 
a mysterious adventure—who knows, I said to 
myself, if levercame back. Perhaps this hari. 
eyed old raffian is going to experiment with 
dynamite, and I am to be the fireship? Well, 
anyway, I was pretty sick of life, and I was 4 
yee: cigar enigmatically at the 

“T waved my cigar ma at 
woman in the doorway, wat sonal 
out of her _ 

“ Tfeltas if I had been dead, and had suddenly 
come back to life, as I took my seat in a very 
spacious opera-box, and looked around on the 
brilliant scene above, below, and beside me, 

“TI saw many familiar faces; not afew recog. 
nised and nodded up smilingly at me. Anat 
said to myself, rather bitterly, how little they had 
missed me, how quietly I had dropped outof life. 
Query? Wouldthey have smiled soaffectionately 
had they happened to haveseen me that morning 
on the Em ent, a gaunt, ragged, starving 
man, picking upa brokencrust? And here I was 
this same night—I could hardly believe it— 
dressed like a gentleman, feeling like a gent 
man, occupying one of the best boxes in the 
house, and gazing down upon the London world, 

‘Mach as I had done two years previously, 
they were not changed. If they only knew 
what my career had been since I last looked 
upon that very drop scene they would have 
laughed and declared that such things could 
not be, ‘that I was joking.’ 

“ The first act of Le Nozze di was over, 
and still I was not summoned! The second 
was half-way through when I was aware thi 
the box door was opened behind me, poe bee 
ing round, I saw my friend of the Emban' 
coking there in evening dress and 
studs. 

‘*He merely beckoned me out with his long 
forefinger and a Burleigh-like nod of the head, 
and I followed him promptly into the passage 
out into the portico, and, finally, into a very 
—— closed carriage that, with champ- 
ing horses and powdered footmen, was draw. 
up, evideatly awaiting us. 

‘‘Mra, Jones was thunderstruck at the 
hansom, what would she have said to this? 

“Before we had gone far my com 
observed, in a business like voice,— 

“Now, remember our compact, silence and 
implicit obedience. Stoop down your hesd, 
and let me blindfold your eyes,’ 


Prk 





OHAPTER XIX. 

“I surrsRep my unknown friend,” continued 
Mr. Loraine, ‘to bind a handkerchief very 
tightly over my eyes, and we again drove on 0 
silence; after awhile the rattling of the stone 
or wooden pavements gave place to country 
roads I was certain, and also that we were dri 
a considerable distance out of London. 

‘‘ For fully an hour we proceeded at # Very 
rapid pace, and then we suddenly stopped. Av 
avenue gate was swang back, and we dasbed 
through, up a gravel drive, and came once mort 
to a halt, before, presumably, some larg 
mansion. Here my companion got oat aod 
gave me his hand, and led me carefally # 
some shallow steps into an entrance hall. 

‘'T heard faint whispers, and people W 
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about round me, and was led upstairs, one 
hand in my guide’s, with the other I felt the 
wall as we ascended, and I counted the steps, 
¢wenty-nine. We paused at the top, a door 
qwas thrown open, I was led into a room, and 
my eyes were unbandaged. 

**T felt quite dizzy as I looked about and saw 
that I was in a very large, lofty, brilliantly lit- 

ent, ed asalibrary. Massive 
pookcases from floor to ceiling, Persian rugs 
gcattered on the ground, luxurious armchairs 
in all directions; on & small round table a most 
delicate little supper was laid for one person 
—for me, in fact. 

“ After waiting some time and seeing no one, 
and hearing no sound, and finding by the clock 
that it was past eleven o'clock, I sat down and 
made a very excellent meal, washed down with 
champagne. I then smoked a cigarette (from 
a case thoughtfully left for my use), and went 
round the aj ent on a tour of inspection. 

“T had looked at the spoons and forks, 
hoping that the crest would afford some clue, 
bat the crest had been effaced most carefully 
end thoroughly. I then tried to open shutters 
and look out upon the grounds, but here I was 

baffied ; they were fastened purposely, in 
a manner that defied anything short of a - 
smith and his tools toopenthem. I next tried 
the books in the bookcase; there was no name 
y of them. ButI perceived another door, 

I hastened to try to open; it was 
fastened on the other side, probably r§ & bolt, 
for there was no key in the lock, and I availed 
— — this opportunity to look through the 


“T saw a room lit by long candles standing 
on the floor, in the midst of which I noticed, 
with a secret thrill of mirgiving, a coffin, covered 
with a black velvet pall. 

‘There was no mistake about it, I told my- 
self, as I once more resumed a seat command- 
ing the entranee door. Who was in that coffin? 

‘as itempty? Was I to fill it? The manI 
had met told me that my ‘ being entirely 
élone and without friends was my chief claim 

his notice.’ 

“ Sapposing I was ‘ made away with ’ no one 
would ell me or come to make —— 
fnquiries about me—always supposing I co 

be traced, which would be simply impossible to 
the very cleverest detective that ever drew 
breath. Yet, of what use could my life be? 
Scientific experiments and other strange, mad 
ideas came into my head, and my thoughts 
were of @ very gloomy complexion, when the 
door opened, and I saw my mysterious guide 
more. 


once 
“*You have had supper, I hope,’ he said, 
— *T am sorry to have left you so long 
élone, bat now I am ready to escort you, and 
temember that you take whatever comes as & 
matter of course, show no sign of surprise or 
that is understood.’ 

ge ate a I thought to my- 

self, “That would depend upon circum- 
stances, If they were going to murder me and 
Oui me in that coffin, for some mysterious 
teagon, they would find that I was greatly sur- 
prised and extremely reluctant.” 

“By the way,’ he proceeded, in a most off- 
manner, ‘It is necessary that I should 
your real name.’ 

“I told him without hesitation— Oscar 


“Then, Oscar Loraine, I must blindfold you 
Shi ee lead you. We have not far to go,’ 
down 


s 


: tos very — bys room 
passage or corridor, an to an 
antechamber. Here he once more removed 
the handkerchief and said, impressively, — 
ge me as Be Pe & 
» and we entered a magnificent 
Saloon about fifty feet long. 
Evidently we were expected. Several people 
Were present, who looked at me searchingly, as I 
*ame forward in the wake of my guide. 


“Im the middle of the room stood a small 
z two prie dieu chairs; behind the table 

Roman Catholic priest in his oanonicals—a 
Closely-shaven, 
Wateh in hand, an 


e-eyed man—stood near, 


needy fingers, 





on a sofa sat two ladies— | 


youvg and old—both in deep mourning. The 
younger was very pretty, but very pale, and 
looked as if she had been crying. 

“Tt seemed that there was to be some kind of 
ceremony—a marriage. The girl in black was 
to be the bride, for she was motioned to take 
her place before one of the prie dieus, and I— 
yes Iwas to be the bridegroom, for my un- 
known friend pointed to me imperatively to 
take my place beside her. 

‘'I did my best to command my countenance, 
to show neither surprise or reluctance. I felt 
the necessity of controlling myself, and I hope 
I succeeded. : 

“A ring was produced, which I put on the 
young lady’s cold and trembling finger, and in 
ten minutes’ time I was a married man—was 
married to a certain Emily Vernon, whom I 
had never heard of, much less seen, until the 
last few minutes. I looked at her, you may 
be sure, when the ceremony was over, though 
she kept her eyes studiously averted from me, 

“‘ She appeared very delicate, like one in bad 
health, but all the same her face was the 
loveliest I had ever seen ; the outline of her 
features was as perfect as a classic profile 
cut on a cameo. Her hair was dark auburn, 
her eyelashes long and black ; the colour of 
her eyes I conld not discover, for the lids re- 
mained persistently lowered. 

‘After this we went into anotherand smaller 
rcom, where a table was covered with boxes 
and deeds aud writing materials, and at which 
two men were sitting, presumably connected 
with the law. 

“ Heres deed was placed before me which T 
signed, of course without demur. It was to 
the effect that I, Oscar Loraine, solemnly 
promised never to see my wife again, never to 
seek her under any circumstances, to Jeave 
her her freedom as completely as if there 
were xo tie between us. 

“I signeda power of attorney, giving her fall 
control over her own affairs, renouncing any 
= or claim to her estates, and that was 


“My part in the play (for it felt like a play) 
was over, aud with two deep bows the ladies 
withdrew. Then I was once more blindfolded, 
led downstairs, and placed in the carriage, my 
coudactor taking his place beside me, and we 
were soon rapidly returning to London. 

‘*¢ You will think what has happened very 
strange,’ be said, with brusque openness, once 
we had passed through the gates, ‘bud it is 
not so siravge as it seems, I will tell you as 
much as it is neceseary for nee That 
girl to whom you have just been married, and 
whom you will never see again, is one of the 
greatest heiresses in England, She is a 
Catholic, and a nun in all but profession. She 
hates and shuns the world—her sole desire is 
the cloister. Her father, on the contrary, was 
an avowed Freethinker. He was farious at 
this wish on the part of his only child, was 
resolved that she should marry a distant re- 
lative of her own name and build up a family, 
and to keep up the prestige and position suit- 
able to her wealth, He died a week ago. He 
is to be buried to-morrow. The will is to be 
read after the funeral. This kinsman is 
already on his way to take, as he imagines. 
the heiress and the lands, but the heiress and 
the lands are gone. He will be just twelve 
hours too late,’ chuckling. 

“*T don’t understan 
‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘*We have a good idea of the contents of 
the will. They will be no surprise to us. It 
rans, that if the heiress elects to take the 
black veil and retire, as she has threatened, to 
a French convent, every halfpenny goes to this 
G@runken, dissolate cousin of hers, and that 
would never do. She must marry according 
to the will, strong preference being given to 
her cousin; and her cousin is not a man 
to let such a chance slip through his greedy, 
He will be rather checkmated 
to-morrow to find his rich cousin is married al- 
ready, and that she and her money are entirely 
out of his power. He may storm (and he will), 
and foam and curse and swear, but the facts 


you,” I remarked. 


are these—the signed deeds, the roarriag 
certificate. Miss Vernou, I mean Mrs. Loraine, 
is virtually as free as air, and can do with her 
self and her money as she pleases.’ 

“ ‘She will give it to the church, of course,’ 
I put in, emphatically. 

*¢*T& will be no concern of yours to whom 
she gives it,’ he answered, sharply. ‘Never 
forget that. You will get your fee—your thou- 
sand pounds, and hold your tongue; that’s all 
you have to do.’ 

“*T won’t take the money,’ I said, after 
pause. ‘No,” I returned, decisively. ‘I won't 
touch a penny of it.” 

‘*You must be mad—stark-staringmad. A 
beggar that I picked up on the Em ent 
this morning, a beggar who was destitute, 
starving, and meditating suicide! Man, do you 
know what you are saying?’ he demanded, 


angrily, 

“'T do, perfectly. You forget that you 
allowed to me that that beggar was a gentle- 
man; andlowasI have fallen—lowerinthercale 
of poverty I cannot fall—I have the instincts 
of a gentleman still left. I never reckoned 
upon marriage as your possible employment, 
and although I went through the ceremony in 
silence, and without reluctance as I promised, 
I am sorry for it now. I will not receive money 
for what outs me off from all possibilities of a 
wife and home. 

‘¢* Possibilities for you—a beggar? What 
possibilities have you to look forward to but 
the Thames? The money you so insanely re- 
ject will put you on sae legs and reatore you 
to society, and it will be lodged in your bank 
to-morrow, or rather this morning,’ pointing 
to the grey streaks of dawn, ‘at the Bank of 
England, and here we are’—taking the handker- 
chief off my eyes, as we once more began to 
drive through the London thorovghfares, I 
was set down where I had been picked up, in 
the front of the opera house, and the carriage 
that brought me was quickly ont of sight. I 
have never seen my mysterious acquaintance, 
much less my bride, or any of the bridal party 
from that day to this.” 

“Tell me some more,” exclaimed Pauline, 
as he abruptly ceased speaking. she was deeply 
interested ; ‘‘do go on—what did you do 
next?” 

‘tT went home,” he proceeded, ‘at about 
four in the morning, knocking up Mrs. Jones to 
her great and righteous indignation. Where 
had I been? what had I been up to? survey- 
ing me in the dim light in a very sketchy cos- 
tume. I could not very well explain to her 
that I had just been married. I muttered 
some indistinct apology, assuring her, very 
sincerely, that it would not occur again, and 
went to bed, but not to sleep. The events of 
the day had been too much out of the common 
to admit of my closing my eyes. 

“ After a while I got up and dressed myself 
once more respectably—in a suit taken out of 
ae set out to saunter about the parks, . 
was resolved not to touch the money, and 
kept my resolve, although I must candidly 
admit that at times I was sorely tempted to 
claim it. I had visions of once more—would 
you believe it—venturing on the turf, and 
making a grand coup, surely I could not lose 
twice—so thinks every infatuated fool. But I 
held out, a pride stronger than my craving 
after the racecourse restrained my hand, and 
at last a turn of the tide brought me into 
smoother water. 
**T came across Philip Ourzon once more, 
saved his life in a boating accident on the 
Thames—ano a run down by a y 
steamer. Hesank, he could not swim a stroke, 
and I sprang overboard, and brought him to 
the sarface. I can swim well, and it was no 
great feat. I did not know who I had got hold 
of till he came to, and then we recognized each 
other. I subsequently told him all my history, 
with the exception of one day's doings, and he 
made me his secretary, which post I have filled 
ever since, and that is all. 
“ Now you can understand a few things, and 
if Ihave seemed reserved, unresponsive, and 








,not communicative about myself, can you 
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wonder? Ifladiesobject that I am indifferent 
to their fascinations, carr you wonder? Now 
you know my hi "ad 

She could not, of course, bat she made no 
immediate reply, but sat with her eyes fixed 
on the white shores of France, to which they 
were fast approsching. 

“You have mever heard of her again, of 
coun-e? ” she said, at last. 

“Never; but the mere faet of her existence 
bas cost me a fortune, or, rather, wil] cost me 
® fortane sooner or later.”’ 

nr ae looked at him in grave,mute astonish- 
ment. 

“ Myanele, the queer old man I told you of, 
happened, by a strange coincidence, to be ou 
thepenny steamer when I jamped over board. 
He was pleased with what he called ‘an exhi- 
hition ot British pluck,’ and still better 
to discover that what he considers the here of 
the hour was bis own prodigal ne 


renouncing : 
‘** Then I'll tell you what it is, young mam, 
must acitle down and marry,’ he said, 
' thas willsteady you if anything eill, Bring 
whenever you like, the day you 
here I wili make you my heir. 
an offer you don’t mest 


E 


(Zo be continued. ) 








A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


CHAPTER XIvy. 

**No, I'T! not weep. 

but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws ere I 
will weep. 


0 fool! I shall go ma?!” 


& ssapow hes fallen on heart— 
_ Strange, weird, Lorine shadow abbiats bas 
an » dng a any, sensas cubebang lite, 

ten, drear, cheer] 
‘Withered branch an its parent stem, orits 

There is % sammer and winter in haman 
hearta, and it is winter with me now; yot the 
fawers still bleom in the sunbeams, the choir 
of birds still chant their matings and evansong 
&t dawn and eve, and the fields yet langh and 
sivg in sumer garments af blossoming 

ba has carried this shadow on 

hts back and launched it full.st my feet, and 
wy heart is fall of strange, inexplieable, rend- 
ing angaish, sg blight, & wither ring horror, 
leaving me i 
you at itin my own way, and 

then eve me all your pies. for, 
bitter one —so bitter pede 


| 


I have full cause for weeping, 


Lael 
- 


whenever at all ailing, for 





Calin came back to Gable End instead ot 
the Rectory, as father wished. I, of course, 
welcomed bim with all my loving heart aud 
o ams. It ages sincs I 
bad gazed om those dear brown eyes and heand 
his voiceeelling me his“ Blue Eyes.” Lookiag 
— on # mow, a if waa ! 

Jaef memory, af least, brings me no pang. 
‘The others, too, all greated him most heartily, 
seeming really glad to see him ones more. 
But he bi pr emp Foe ee out of 

izita. Daryl’s affair wei Uy vpon 
hen, @ talk had we over it. 1 much 
wanted #6 ask dear father's advice about it, 
but Colim so earnestly begged me not to 
ion it, at avy rate, not until later, if 
done aoe icate his 
from the nences is own mis- 
heen as he wished in ihe 
it atel 


appy more than 
Vainly I assured him that I would 
not, indeed, could mot, do it. He always 
aus wered,— 


* Net you, my darling, perhaps, buh your 

ee end no wonder. I could not 

them se. very much if they did ; it would 

only be just that your future, at least, should 

ot be soiled with a disgraceful history.” 

* But you ave biameless,OColiu. I am going 

—— net Daryl, or your family,” I 
a 


“True, Bine Byas ; but I feel, nevertheless, 
they will part you and I, and then I shan’t 
care a fig to live; better blow my brains out 
at ones, f think, and eave trouble.”’ 

“My dearest boy, don’s talk like that; I 
won's listen to you if de,” 

Then we kissed, and so it ended for the time 
being. Our divoussions ueuslly ended in this 
manner, theugh they might berenewed not very 
long after on the aelf.same subjects. However, 
it always seemed an efiicient aud charming 
epilogue to our discourse, and I, for one, could 
find nofenlt with ia. I think in thet time I 


showed my Jove more iy, more fully than 
I had done; i saw that the idea 
of losing me really weighed heavily on my 


lover’s mind ; and however much he uaderstoed 
teat my tron dewotion would keep me faithfal 
to him, other wills than ours, other circum- 
stances, might csmbine to sever ustwo. Ah! 
my lova, my love, if it had but rested there all 
would have been well with onr troth, No 
shadow would have veiled omr bliss, no terrible 
suspicions wrecked our hope; no grim, hard, 
ineontrevertible facts would heve ground my 
heart’s Jove in the mili of donbi, and let me 
seo with my own eyes the awful verification of 
suspicions, which i tried so very hard to cast 
away fzom meas imposeible, bat which forced 
themeelves epon me in all their hidsously 
Se Se wee me, 26 I aw, shorn of 


Sappiness. 

Colin had been back with us for five days, 
when fathor, instead of getting better as we 
ali hoped he would, became suddenly mush 
worae, 

4s yet we had not had Dr, Piaskit from 
Retford, our usual Aspalapins in any tem- 
porary ailments—which, ‘thank Heaven, we 
bad always been remarkably free from, fresh 
air ead exercise being antidotes to illaeas in 
our case—simply because dear father always 
bad an antipathy to calling in a doctor, and 
day he should be better 
the next, with all our tender little nursing in 
the shape of beef tea, &3., and also some medi- 
eine which he had been in the habit of taking, 


f of a dead and gone physi- 
cian, @ bottle of this mixture father hed 
made up when firat taken poorly, and which 
he had tukenregularly every night and morning 
since, 


s 








Howewer, on thia fifth morning he seemej 
eo completely worse, unable to get op, ang 
suffering much from excessive faintness, 4 
sensation of giddiness, a@ an intermities:, 
izzegnlar pulse, that aga‘, evidently alarmed, 
aud not knowing exsotdy wiat.tp do, expresses 
ber desize that Dr, Plasbit. should be sept for. 
Even father said he could not nderstang 
what ailed him, «x account for the faintnem, 
which seemed to steal over him epery now 
and again, and oloul all feeling of brain. apg 
mind. 

So Michael rode over to Retford by anpt's 
desire, though Colin bad, immediately on 
aunt's expression of opinion at the $ 
tadle as to the serionaness of father’s d 
whatever it might be, offered to go, begging 
that he might be made of some use. ; 

However, Aust Rachel ay mee 5 Bega. 
tived the suggestion, and.o Oolinand, ag | 
oureélyes to the Little morning room, where, 
gave him some of father's coins to rma up, 
while every now and then atole upstaics tp 
see how my Gear father was, wishing the dort 
would seon come and relieve our 
anxiety, while aunt waited for him in the 
sicineacem, sas Leila remained in ber ova. 
room writing letters. 

At lsat Dr. Pleekis made his 
being brought back with a Ha z 
wained in father’s roam & kong tine, then 
and aunt were closeted in the dining-reom, 
evidently talking over the onse for nearly ap 
hour; thea he came oat, apd I, 
bim at the old osken dor, asked. 
was the matter with my father. 
coantad ste met qooaion. sapling the tie 

te my 
over his mare’s neck while be spake. = 


et 


E 
s 


coming in again in a day or #9); ia the m 
time I Ml send over something for him to take. 
I've given Mea, Lascelles all 

need not be alarmed, it's—it's only a 
judisposition,” and, stepping up. iatie the 
saddle, he rede away. : 

I heard a heavy sigh behind me.as he went, 
off, and, turning round quickly, paw 
with a face of deepest concern, watching: 
Bhe it was who sighed. r 

“ Is father very i, amni?" Lasked,, 
fearfal of that ominous sigh. “ Why # 
not Dz, Pisskit tell me what waa the mater 


! 


me. 


rely 
be better, mach better. 
yourself unnecessarily,” returned Aunt, a8.ene 
parsed away down the hall and throng into 
the still-room to jsuperiavend some besl-tes 


making, , 
I went back to Colin, still rubbing te 
vigorously at the coins with the leather 
given him. ¥ 

* Well, Blae Eyes,” he said, aa I entered; 
“ what's the news, good or bai? What dee 
the doctor say?” 

“ He gays it's nothing serious, we need Bos 
be alarmed at all, and shat dear er 
soon be well,” I anewered, cheerily, 
ali both the doctor and auut seamed to; make 
light of it, 

Oh! that I had ssid he was il-,verg 0, 
thet we must waich wad pray for kiaaepovery— 
anything, indeed, but what I did, sinepié lal 
no wace of anxiety, no toach of suspicion the’ 
all was not as ic should be on my e 
mind; left him free to act and plan, a 
chose, to forge @ link im that aw chsine 
miserable thought which urged him. to & 
that time can never wipe out, try aa it wal; 
Hew could | know—how, indeed, eonld 
guess, that by my innocent, careless speeds 
I was paving the way blindfold to nomen? 
path ? I bat known ik then—vould ba 
have dreamt how things were—wbat 
answer would I have m ow P 
would have spoken! Well, it was mot to be; 


=e it “ww + % 
o am glad that. my Blae Eyes! 
anewered my lover gaily: “ Liboughait woald 


net turn oat anything very serious; alee 
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I barethao, Is the doctor coming agsin, or 
dove he not consider it necessery ?” 
“He did not exactly say when he was com- 


ing egain, thongh I asked him, 


two, thongb, I suppose. It’sa good sign, at avy 

rate, his not wishing to come over soon, 

aunt all that was necessary for dear 

father 'tobave; and 1 éxpect we shall have 

ping Gown ix the library aguin to-morrow 
» 


7” sincerely trast we may," returned Colin, 
putting @ brightened com back inte the box 
withthevest; “one misses his eheery voice 
and pleasaut faceat meal-times, I thoroughly. 
appiviate yeur father in evry respect my 
Bins eyes |" he ended earnestly, and then we 
drifted isto-epeaking of other things ; antil 
Colin sai@ehe thought he would walk over to 
the Rectory, and let Miss Hannah and Mr. 
Berlowhear how father was, ae they had sent 
overdeice yosterday, anxionsly ir quiring after 
him, having beard in the village thai he was 
siling, So away my lover started, and I wan- 
dered<ff into-tbe garden to pluck a few sweet- 

to make inte a fragrant posy 
tetakeinto father’s room for him, knowing 
bis pasion for-flowere, which I inberit, and 
ould therefore sympathise with, jadging his 
lve by mine 


I had told Colin that we should not expeat 
him “back to. lunch, for I-Enew that Miss 
Favenh would want him to-stay, and I begged 
that he would do-eo-ifsee asked him, i 
wenotewe a lasting debt of gratitude te her, 

that sbe wae? But for her I 
nigh? never have kuown how sweet love is. 
Teel aud bow very full ef pein, too, can row 
at. Avy wey; I wished im to remai 

an 


hiv absense at the lonch table. 
vherchs was; and I told 
made nD comment, 


was, therefore, not in any degree’ 
deer 


quickly diupensed with, 


It mast heave been -qnite-two hours later, 
Whend, sitting at wy lastice window. book in 
bundjeadsldo ke g out-for Colin's retarn—for I 
wnids ep the: Marling: Road for some distance 
~way uwakened from a pleasant reverie by a 


gatle dnook at the door, 


Naturally I said ‘‘come in,” and ae natarally 
the knocker obsyed,:and ia walked Leila. 

Shedooked @ little pale, and a pink tinted 
eyelid might mean recently shed tears. She 
began er-errand at once thas :— 

‘Goliad Ihave-come tote)! you that I think 
Lbnl better Jeave Gable Had as soon as you 
cenlet ego,” she-said timidly, aud with an 


sitof reluctance. 


* As soon as I can let you go?” I echoed 
smazeily; for, mind you, I had received no 
Mom of bint'as to amy such intention of 
Quitting west. aamoment’s not.ce as it were, 
I really don’t compreheud what you mean 
- wren do'you wiah to go so sudden! y? 


the matter?” 


“ mast.go,” she returned quickly. 
{tel Ieimnot stay any longer—now. 
“But why?’’! argued, letting my book fall 
on my ep: *“avyhy now wore than yesterday, 
sulthé tay ‘before, or the day before that ? 
Do explain yonrself. Why sucha mpaterious 
ion delivered in sucha m;sterions 

Maaner 2 Why that emphatic now! "—and I 


cited wp ether fell of inquiry. 


“Oh! there aie}: memy things, Celia, 

a make me wish to leave Gable 
End,” the rejoined burried@ly, interlwcing 
bend p mrvously ; ‘ things I really | 
‘'tauplain, and even, if I could, you would 
wicabe-to hear them, I can only repeat | 
ex go the better for my peace | 


‘i Leila well by this time I reeog- 

jue that she-quite expected me to question 

ne onthe subject, though she professed her 

wi pe to enlighten me as to the cause ; 

that, in all human probability, a few more 
om my part and answers on hers | 


i 
of mind,” 


, whereat she 

only looked a 
Leilaywho gazed back of ber, and I fancied 
that esch knew what'the other meant. Ei 
ever, iamattered not to me Ethought, and dis. 
nis-ed myself soon after, lunch being a meal 


would elicit the truth, and bring it to the light 
of day. 

“Good heavens, Leila, don’t be so obscure,” 
I exclaimed; rather testily,“say out what you 
mean; don’t hint mysteries «nd give them no 
name. Tell me outright why this sudden re- 
solution of going, the reason, and cane ?” 
and I felt that I put it quite lawyer-like, tersely 
and to the point, 

The fingers nervously worked together, then 
she buretout,— 

“No, Celia; no, I can’t tell you, I can’t; 
don't ask me any more!” which of course 
meant that I should demand an answer, 
which I accordingly did, 

‘*You must tell me,” I put in abruptly ; 
“ I desire to know, and I @o net consider it 
right of you to keep mein the dark. Youere 
my guest, father’s and mine, and I demand 
to know what you have to complain of?” 
—then I stood up and faced her. 

Leila whom I have never known to quail 
before anyone, certainly not before my huwhle 
self, takes cut her handkerchief, covers her 
eyes and gives vent to a sob, 

“You are very cruel to ask me, orael to 
meke metell you. You'll hate xe when I’ve 
teld you, and yet yon want me'to. Rsmem- 
ber; it's no fkolt of mine. I would mach 
rather you heard if from some else, and of 
cours? you will hear it, because Aunt Lascelles 
will have to telt-you; but I'a mach rather it 
wasn't me, I'd sooner go back to London 
at once before you do hear it,” and here came 
another sob. 

“ Know what?” I asked sharply. “ What is 
there to know, tbat I don’t know already? I 
shall: not blame you for telling me, be very 
sure of that, Come, what isis?” and I tapped 
my footon the waxed-onk ficor. 

‘“Oh 1 please don't-ask me, I teg you not to, 
— said Leila, from behind her handker- 


ef. 

“ Go on,” I returned petulantly, “I wish to 
bear, If you donot tell me I shall go to aunt 
at once, so you need not imagine to keep 
whatever it may be from me,” 

“ Tf I dotell'5 ou,” she gulped out at length, 
“ yeni must promice me faithfally nct to say 
a word to anybody—to no one, mind” 

**Is1t such a secret, then?” I exclaimed 
rather loftily, “because if it is a secret of 
your own [ do not care to hear it. I dislike 
having other people's secrets.to take care of ; 

find my own few quite sufficient for one 
small brain, No, ifitis‘a secret, keep it to your- 
self; that is alway the wisest plan.’ 

“Tt isn’t,” sbe hurriedly interrupted. “Tt 
concerns us all, more or less, and it won't 
remain hidden long. Bat you must promiaze, 
promise me on your honour to keep silence, for 
the ent at lesst,” 

“ Well, I promise,” I returned slowly, after 
a pause, 

“ Not to speak of it to a. single sen], not even 
to—Oolin Boughton 1” she added, lingeringty. 

“Make haste, then; I promise what you 
ask, Ifit is to come out, sooner or later, 
few hours more or les3 to him will make no 
difference, and I do not consider wyself 
bound by that promise for all time. Well, 

what is it?” 

* Ob, it’s dreadful, telling you. I don’t like 
doing it atall, I wish it were any one bat me, 
only dD verre’ don’t bate me afterwards, 
I'm sure I don’t know whether J ovght or not, 
whether it’s right of me. Pe: haps Aunt 
Laecelles would not wish me to, What shall 
I do?” and Leila wrung her hanGs, 

By this time I was worked up to the highest 





tension cf nervous curiosity and apprehen- 
sion, It was clear to methat Leila bad really 
something to communicate which she thought 
would prove unpleasant, and which, rightly or 
wrongfully, she desirea to withhold from me, 
Batshe had gone the very surest way to make 
me eagerly desirous of hearing this mysterious 
communication, and 20 it was almcet angrily 
that I said,— 

“ Do you mean to tell me cr rot, Leila? 
Yesorno. If not, I shail straightway go to 
aunt’sroom and atk her, Sarely you reed 


not be s0 frightened abont it? I shall no: 
miurder you for telling me.” 

She gave a little gasp as I ended my 
sentence. 

“ No,” she rejoined queerly, ‘* you would uci 
bat others might.” 

“Others? What others? Yon are talki: 
perfect baiderdash,” I exclaimed, scornfvily 
“Why, one would imagine to hear you that 
dear old Gable End heused murderers 48 it due 
mine ee them as one grows fruit!” and £ 
langhed in pure derision of the absurd idew. 

“Ah! there has been many a true woid 
spcvken in jest before now,” she retur:ed, 
shaking her head sorrow!fnlly, and wiping hex 
eyes. “ You way not be s0 very far outia sous 
reckoning as yon may think, You asked mc 
just now why I wanted to leave Gabls Bud 
where I have spent so many cherished heirs, 
free from care”—unctnously—“in a have: 
of peace and plenty. Well, you shall hear why. 
The reason I wish to go is becanse I, for cue 
have no desire of lying under the awfal impniz. 
tion of being a—a—murderer,” she cndid, 
hesitatingly. - 

“Good heavens, Leila! are you gone sivek 
stark raving mad?’ I said, bursting ont into a 
loud laugh. 

‘*T almost wish I were, but Iamnot Tt is 
the trath I am telling you now, thengh you 
may not believe me, At present we alliie uncer 
it. You,I, Aunt Lazoelles, acdeveryouc,”’ she 
said, emphaticaily. . 

“Bat why? For what reason? I belicve 
you're dreaming, Leila. Yon can't be awabe 
to talk such nonsense. Why?” 

“ Because, oh! Celia, it seems really too 
horrible to say because your dear fathea’s 
medgicine has been tampered with,” and she 
sank ber voice to a. low whisper, aa if fn feur. 

I stared at her in wide eyed utter smazc- 
ment—stared stonily, overwhelmed, trying tu 
grasp the meaving of herrpeech, She miss 
be mad, I thought. ; 

“Tampered with | ’T echoed, at length. * My 
own dear father’s medicine tampercd wir! 
What can you mean?” 

“Alas! Iam telling yon the terrible trath 
Dr, Plaskit. confiled to Aunt Lasceiks his 
private opinion and perfect conviction from ull 
he saw of Mr, Lascelles’ state, that the meii- 
cine had, as be himself expressed it, bepn 

‘tampered with,’” she answered, more quie:iy. 

“Bet I doinot quite understand yet, Leia 
Tell me more plainly,” I asked, gazing fixwily 
in her face to glean information. You se i 
was stillin a maz of astonishment, aud could 
not yet determine what she really meant, Sh 
looked carefnliy round the room, as if to ecw 
no one lingered near; then she cams tp ckne 
against me, aud stooping her hesd to w lew! 
with mine, where I gat in the deep oaken Wisa- 
dow seat, she whispered hoarsely and isaprew- 
sively, as if determined this time I should aos 
mistake her meaning, or grope apy More in tie 
dark,— 

“T mean to say thatsomeone has been trytog 
to—peizon your father,” and she raised lice 
head sgain. 

I felt a sudden cold shiver ran through my 
whole frame, and I know I must have be a 
white to the very lips, as I eshoed the frighefui 
word,— 

* Poison!” 

Someone trying to poison the dearly lov? 
father, whom I adored, and whom everyone in 
and round Marling revered and respected. Why 
he had not one single enemy in all the wits 
world. How coull hebave? He had netcr 
wronged @ living soul, and was loved by ‘all wad 
each, Ob! It could not-be, To wish temurde 
father in bis own old home, to try and poison 
him ! No,itwas tooghastly, too horrible anidea 
to credit. It could not possibly be true. 

All this and much more careered madly 
through my mind, as I vainly tried to iaag. 
what Leila said to my own comprehension ; 





staring vacantly at her upright figare, staudsag 
silently by my side, 

“How did you know? How did Dr. Plashis 
know? Perhaps he was wrong,” I gacped eus 


at Inet throngh my dry lips. 
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“He said all the symptoms pointed to it; 
only he would not positively assert it was 80 
until he had made sure. He begged that no 
hint of if should leak out before he was 
absolutely certain ; and Aunt Lascelles would 
nothave told me, only I happened to go into her 
room and found her so terribly upset that I 
made her tell me what was the matter. She 
has no idea I have told you, and I’m sure she 
would not wish it,” she ended, doubtfally, eye- 
ing me. - ; 

“Then why did you?” I said, my voice fall 
of intense pain; “oh! why did you?” 

** Because you left me no alternative, Celia. 
I said you would be sorry you made me tell 
you, only you forced me todo so. Youcannot 
deny that, can you?” she rejoined, with an 
injured air. 

“No, I know I made you tell me. What is 
Dr. Plaskit going to do? ’ I queried, still low- 
voiced and painfully, with an effort. 

** Well, he told aunt he should send a bottle 
of fresh medicine this afternoon, which is to be 
substitated for the other without anyone know- 
ing it, Then in the morning when he comes 
he will just take it away and analsze it.” 

“Does anyone beside aunt, you and I, 
Leila, know of this, this awfal suspicion, 
for it is only a suspicion as yet?” 

‘*No,” she retarned, qaickly; “ remember, 
it was quite by chance I go} it from Aunt Las- 
celles. But, you see, I was not so very far 
wrong when I said we all, everyone of us, lay 
under a horrid imputation of being a would- 
be murderer.” 

“Tf it is, indeed, trues that fathers medicine 
has had poison mixed in it, of course some- 
-one put it there,” I said, thoughtfally. 

“Put it there wilfally,’ she amended, 
forcibly ; ‘of sheer malice aforethought.” 

‘Oh! who could have done it?” I broke 
out, passionately sorrowful, ‘‘ who could have 

‘been guilty of so vile a deed, so vile a 
thought ? ” 

“I wonder. Perhaps it was one of the 
servants.” ‘ 

“Why should it be? They could have no 
teason for doing it.” 

“True, neither had Aunt Lascelles or 
Michael, or—or you, for instance,” she ended, 
hesitatingly. 

“I! Great Heaven! Leila,” I cried, in 
sudden pain. “I! hisowa child! How can you 
say anything so horrible, even as an ex- 
ample?” 

“Well,” she returned, queerly, “as you 
said just now, it must have been put there, 
and of course someone must have put it. If 
not aunt, Michael, the servants, or yourself, 
—_ but remains mysel&and Colin Bough- 

n.’’ 

My heart gave a fierce leap when she said 
this almost calmly, as if enunciating an 
ordinary commonplace, Why should she dare 
to bring in Oolin’s name? Colin, my lover, 
my heart’s delight, all my happiness. 

bs I oan swear by all I hold sacred it is not 
I,” she went on, fervidly. “I am not uilty 
of so dastardly an act—” and she paused 
Pe. jumped off my seat, and stood erect before 

‘*Say no more, Leila!” I cried, hoarsely, 
*fyou have said exough. I wish to hear no 
more. Heaven knows who is guilty, if guilt 
there be, I want to be alone and think i: all 
ed # yaar .- for telling me —it was right 

now. Leave me alone now ’ 
{ must think it all over.” —_ 

“You promised to keep it secret until Dr 
Plaskit is sure of it himself, remember,” she 
put in, softly, eyeing me as if she were not 
certain whether I did not intend to fl y at her 
like some wild animal. «“ You won't forget 


your promi il : 
faithfully.” will you? You promised so 


“ And I shall kee 
cola P my word, 
“ And you won't ket Auxt Las ll 
told | you, because sie might be pndhportt 
me, , She urged again, still Watchfully eyeing 
meé, ‘and aunt has always been so kind to 


” I answered, 





me that I should not like to offend her in the 
smallest way.” ’ 

“I will not betray your confidence, Leila ; 

ou need be under no apprehension. I shall 
Lave aunt to tell her own story whenever she 
pleases, if that is what you mean. No, I will 
not betray you,” and I turned slowly away 
from her. 

Somehow the sight of her standing near, 
watching me as if she dreaded an outbreak, 
seemed to irritate me beyond endarance. 

“If I can help you at all in any way,” she 
began, timidly, moving towards me, but I cut 
her short at once, 

“You cannot. Thank you all the same. I 
need no help. I want to be alone.” 

_ Taen at last she left me to my own brood- 


ing. . 

“I hope I haven't done wrong in telling 
her,” I heard her say, sotto voce, as she softly 
opened the door, passed out, and closed it 
behind her. 

I drew a long, sobbing kind of breath when 
I found myself alone, and fell on my knees 
against the mullioned window, resting my 
head against the open framework to catch the 
summer air, for I felt stifled, faint, dizzy with 
inward nervous excitement, 3 

The air seemed fall of sighings and whis- 
perings, dreadful thoughts and fancies, 

hantoms of horrible doubt and dread. I 
elt as if I were groping in the dark to find 
a ray of light—groping to touch peace of mind 
and happiness, which seemed swallowed up in 
blackness for evermore. 

I tried to Faye it over in my mind again, 
to follow Leila’s story ; tried to fathom the 
horrible mystery. Who coald desire father's 
death so much as to try and poison him? 
Surely not aunt, or Michael?—his death to 
them would mean a very different state of 
things. Then Leila was quite out of the ques- 
tion—she would neither gain or lose, if even 
such a monstrous sin could enter into her 
head to commit, No, I absolved her com- 
pletely. She was not guilty. As she herself 
said, there only remained Colin! my Colin! 

Oh! no, surely no, not Colina, I cried in in- 
ward mind anguish. Not my lover, my dgar, 
my loved Oolin. Let me cast away that 
thought as too foul, too uautterab!y horrible 
to remain one moment. He would gain truly, 
because my money would, of course, be his to 
use if he wished, and all mother’s money would 
then be mine. Bat he could not, surely he 
could not dream of such an awful, ghastly sin. 
The man who loved and trusted him, received 
him as an honoured guest and fatare son, to 
whom he was giving his daughter in all faith 
avd trast ! 

Not Colin, dear Heaven ;oh ! not my Colin, I 
cried in an agony to myself, while the summer 
wind set the rose petals floating and murmured 
through the trees as if it echoed my pitiful 
prayer, - 

Thus I sat and thought and planned 
what I would do. It was a simple plan 
eudugh, but one which I determined upon 
carrying out. If poison had been mixed 
with dear father’s medicine it must have 
been done in the night-time, when all the 
rest of Gable End were sleeping soundly, 
innocently, fearlessly, dreaming of no evil 
whatever. 

This I felt certain could be the only time 
when such a deed would be done in safety, free 
fromobservation Hence I meant to watch near 
father all the night through, without letting 
anyone know of my intention, so that if the 
poisoner came to drug the medicine again I 
might thus see with my own eyes who had it 
in their mind to send my beloved father to 
that land from whence there is no retarning 
path, and whose king is Death, 

(To be continued.) 








Psorhe may make injaries worse by un- 
reasonable cenduci, by giving way to anger 
aud sati-fyiag that for the moment, instead 


of thiukiog what will be the eff-ct in the | 


fature, 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
A DOUBLE W£DDING. 


‘* Waar an old-world aspect the place has,” 
remarked Eunice, as they for & while i 
the quaint garden, bright with spring blooms, 
sweet with the ume of clove, gilly-flowers, 
mignonette, and marjoram, listening to the 
babbling brook as it flowed ere) Ser 

“ Yes, it is charming,” assented i “] 
should like to live here, it seems so and 
retired, if it were not,’ she added with 4 
shudder, “for that dreadfal room and those 
barred windows. I think it. was a pity to 
choose such a sweet spot—to — —mad 
people to.” : 

‘© That is exactly why it was chosen,” re. 
sponded Miss Molyneux, coolly. ‘Lunatics 
have a greater chance of recovering their 
reasor if they are in a quiet spot, pleasant and 
agreeable to them, still with not to fret or 
worry them. And there is nothing here tha 
could possibly be displeasing to a diseased 
mind ; all is calm and fal,” 

“ Yes, you are quite right, It would calm 
Se most disturbed mind, I should think, living 

ere.” 

“Tell me, Eanice,” she added quickly, 
“ when—when—they go mad do they ever re- 
cover—ever become sane again?” 

“Yes, sometimes. Some of them are per. 
fectly sane for months together, and only 
with fits of frenzy, which last for some weeks, 
That is the worse type of the malady, for it is 
impossible to know when the frenzy will seize 
them. It may come on atany minute, and they 
never recover entirely ; others will be very 
violent at first when attacked, and then they 
gradually quiet down, in many cases recover- 
ing perfectly after one attack, and remaining 
sane for Gane < ee to—gueath 

“ Then—then— ge - 
he may recover?”’ faltered his wife. 

“ Yea, of course. But—don’t let us talk 
abont it. Pray, Heaven it may never happen, 
If the truth—the seoret—never reaches his 
ears he will escape the doom of his family,” 
and turning away she walked — round 
to the back of the house, crossed a yard where 
the elderly cock, with his ancient hens, was 
strutting about, and entered a red-tiled, heavily 
beamed kitchen, which was empty, save for 
the old grey-muzzled dog, who slambered 
peacefully before a — fire. 

“Where is Pea it a Eanice, 
stepping into the passage and addressing & 
little girl, who was there playing with her inse- 
parable companion, the once blear-eyed kitten, 
now grown into a bleared-eyed and most 
unlovely looking cat. A 

‘* Upstairs, miss,” responded the child, witha 
bob and a curtsey, and Miss Molyneux went 
up the time-blackened staircase, followed by 
Maggie. 

Nance was in the room, dusting the 
weapons and the curiosities, which it was her 
constant care to keep spick and span. She 
turned as they entered the room, 
sharply,— 

“ Ye did no ring, mem, did ye?” 

‘*No,” answered Eunice promptly, “I came 
round the back way.” 

“ Weel, weel, then ye ha ’t reet t’ come in 
how ye wish, but I mun keep t’ back wicket 
lockit as well as t’ front, or t’ whole warl will 
be comin’ speerin’ aboot.” 

“What do you mean, Nance?” queried 
her young mistress quickly. 

“Na, na, nathin’, nathin’;” replied the old 
woman, wagging her ghastly head, with its 
adornment of flupping cap-frill backwards and 
forwards, backwards and forwards, with mono 
tosous regularity. 

‘* You must mean something. Have you 
dipsbegel orders and let anyone go over the 

ouse?”’ 





“Na, na, Wha’ would want to speer aboot 
Molyneux’s Rist,” 
‘*T don’t know exactly, but I understand that 
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tleman has been here, and that you let 
the place.” 

“ * telt ye that? ’’ demanded the crone, 

look of fear and curiosity on her wrinkled, 


yellow face, 
“ Never mind who told me; I know it, and 


iat 


now I want to be informed how it was that 
you let any stranger in?” ae 
«[didna’ let him in,” rejoined Nance, 


, “he let hissel’ in, steppit over the 
thrassel stanes, and walkit straight in and up 
afore I knew ought o’ his comin.” 

“You should have turned him out at once.” 

“He wouldna’ go. He just talkit and talkit 

till my head wharled roun’, I didna’ken wha’ 
, ! »” 


: fhe did not add that the whiskey the gentle- 
man brought and plied her with’ so liberally 
bad done more than the talking towards mak- 
ing ber head whirl. ? 

“ What did he do?” 

“He lookit at the weepons, and the skins, 


and the an . 
“Did he go into any room bat this?” inter. 
rupted Eunice. 
“ on taal —— ’ =’ best chamber, and 
lookit at t’ paintings.” 
“Into any of the others?” 
The old woman spoke with some hesitation, 
she answered, for her brain had been 
muddled by the strong spirit, and she hardly 
knew what her visitor had done, or what she 
had said ; yet she dared not say so for fear of 
losing her easy birth as custodian of the Rest, 
to prevaricate. ‘‘Na, he only 
ted t’ see t’ peectures and t’ weepons, ’cos 
he said he were a paintin’ laddie,” 


“ Yes.” 

“What was this artist like?” asked Maggie, 
tremulously. She had been sitting on the 
broad seat below the window-sill, staring at 
the hideous crocodile su ded in the air, 
and at the white-faced bro we ee owl. 

“ Well, mem, he were a -favored laddie. 


strap; 
ars dark, or fair?” broke in her lady- 
hurried! 


y: 

“Dark, me leddy. Blackit as nict,” replied 
thedame coolly. She had a very hazy notion 
a8 to what complexioned sort of man the 
“paintin’ laddie’’ had been, so said black, 

it would do just as well as grey or 


“Tt could not have been him, then,” said 
with a sigh of relief, looking at Eunice. 
Pepa 3 answered the other. ‘‘ When was it 


“Att fall o’ last year.” 

“T hope you will be more carefal in future. 
You must keep all the doors bolted and barred. 
It will be hard on you: and the child to 
keep out the sunshine, still it must be done. 

in the garden more often, lock- 

ing the door, and the key with you. It 

would never do after all these years to let the 
ital coenet reach yom mains ears.’’ 

&, Da, mem, 8 te gang it’s gate, 

? Hohe bonnie lad is fated t’ cross t’ thrassel 

“Stuff!” interrupted Eunice angrily, glan- 
cing at Maggie, whose face was white to the 
wT lips, “Don’t talk rubbish. Sir Lionel 

be all —_ if he knows nothing, and it 
Tests th you to keep the secret. Be 
cautions and carefal, Let no one in on any 
pretext whatever. I go away to-morrow, as 
you know, and my mother joins me in a 
month, We trust to you, therefore, to keep the 
secret, faithfully as you have done for many 
and hope our trust will not be be- 


“Na, it will na be betrayit,” rep'ied Nance 
» & flash on her time-worn wrinkled 
a aaane v ——_ 3 secret me pe 
. no gie m e licence, and I’ 
tee wicket bolted an’ barred’ inst frammit 
2, L'il no be a taupie i’ 't matter.” 
That's right,” said Miss Molyneux ap- 


= 


es 


meme, “Tshall go away now reassured,” 


thee eee ee my sake,” implored 


“You know I shall be all 








alone now, with no one here to help me to 
-—, secret but you.” 

“Yes, me bonnie leddy, I’ll be carefa’, Old 
Nance will help ye ony day when ye’re in 
trouble, Come to her an’ see.” 

“ Thanks,” replied her ladyship gratefally. 

“Yes, I'll help ye bonnie lassie,’ muttered 
the dame, as she watched them going down 
through the sweet quaint garden, ‘‘for ye area 
sonsie wee bit,but wha’s t’ use o’ fechtin’ ‘gainst 
— ‘ Ye canna haud yer own, but must e’en 

ae i, 
“ That old woman always puts me in mind 
of Susan O’Rannydid,” said Eanice gaily, as 
they left the house, for she saw that her com- 
panion was nervous and depressed, and 
wished to rouse her, 

‘* Who was she?” 

‘* A lady justly celebrated in some antique 
lines. Here they are, at least what I can re- 
member of them :— 


‘* Here lies the body of Susan O’Rannydid, 

Who died of the fits, the same as her granny did; 
She drank barrels of tea, and slept upon feathers, 
Doted on Tabby, and ‘ turned out’ in all weathers. 
Was fussy and fickle, and sang through her nose, 
Had a mission to look for the motes she could find, 
Over beams of her own, inthe eyes of mankind. 
Had a fondness for doctors and such other folk, 
As love the ‘dear people’ because they will croak ! 
For——”’ 


Bat, there, I don’t remember any more of it,’ 
concluded Miss Molyneux, for she had gained 
her end, and saw that Maggie was laughing. 
‘*Don’'t you think it describes Nance.” 

“ How?” 

“ Well, she has ‘ fits’ of a sort. Fits of 
wagging her head, anda very unpleasant sen- 
sation it gives me to see her making a 
— of her cranium. Then she is always 

inking tea—plain as a rule—still she prefers it” 
with a dash of whiskey in it ; she dotes on her 
familiar, that ugly black cat, ‘turns out in all 
weathers,’ and resembles the immortalized 
Susan in many other respects,” 

‘Perhaps she does, You know more about 
her than I do.” 

“You will improve your acquaintance with 
her now. You will have to go occasionally to 
the Dower House when Lionel is out of the 
way, to see that everything is going on 
smoothly.” 

“Yes, Eunice, do you think she is to be 
trusted ?’’ 

‘*IT thinkso. She has been in our service 
over sixty years, and is devoted to us, She 
has only one fault.” 

Reeg ~ te Liki for whiske 

‘© Too great a liking for whi "a 

"Tt nn hed fault.” 4 

“ Yes, for, of course, ‘ when the wine is in 
the wit is out,’ and she becomes garrulous.” 

‘* That makes her rather a dangerous person 
to be custodian of the Rest, does it not?” 

“Perhaps so. Still she seldomindaolges, and 
when she does it is almost always late at 
night when the place is locked up, and her son 
at home to keep watch over her.” 

“It makes her untrustworthy, in my 
opinion.” 

‘* Allowing that it does, what can we do?” 
asked Miss Molyneux perplexedly. “If we 
get anyone else they must be told the secret, 
and probably they would be no more trust- 
worthy than she ~ and turning her away 
might incense her after such a long service, 
and make her betray us,’’ 

“ True.” 

‘* Therefore, I think it better to leave well 
alone, don’t you? ” 

* Yes,” 

“ I believe she is devoted to us, and after 
speaking as I did, she will, at any rate for some 
time to come, be on her guard against 
strangers, and you can speak to her yourself 
again later on, I don’t think, however, that 
you need worry yourself—she is trustworthy.” 

* Thope so,”’ said Maggie with a heavy sigh, 
as they reached the Hall, and went to their 
respective rooms to dress for dinner. 





“Don’t look so sad, Maggie ; you have any- 


thing but a bridal expression, though you 

have a wedding gown on,” said Eunice gaily, 

the next day, when her sister-in-law was 

helping her to don her pretty grey travelling 
ress, 

“*T feel sad.” 

‘* You have no business to, You are getting 
rid of us all,’’ , 

‘* Just what I don’t want. I should like you 
all to stay here, always.” 

“A charming arrangement, my dear,” 
laughed the bride, gaily, wishing to cbhare 
away the clouds that shadowed the other’s 
face, ‘Still I think it would hardly answer. 
Just fancy you and Li, mother, Maud and 
Clifford, Kate and Mr, Thornton, and last, 
though by no means least, the Comte and 
myself all living here together. Why it 
would be a perfect Noah’s ark.” 

“ A very nice sort of Noah’s ark.”’ 

**In some respects, not in others. We 
might quarrel youknow. There would be too 
many mates and no captain.” 

‘*T don’t see why we should quarrel,” 

“ Neither do I, yet people invariably do who 
live in a heap like that. The only place 
where people don’t quarrel and don’t do any- 
eee! is Arcadia.” 

‘* Well, we would make the Hall Arcadian,” 

“We might, or we might make it an 
Inferno,” replied the new-made Countess, 
thinking of Maud, whose cool aplomb and 
lately adopted airs and graces she could 
hardly brook, 

“Tt could never be that, I am sure.” 

‘*Perhaps not, but it is as well that we 
can’t try it, for I am sure the experiment 
would be an utter failure. We can pay each 
other lengthy visits every year or two. You 
must stay, when you bring mother, two or 
three months.” 

** Thanks, I should like to very much.” 

* And of course, if you want me write over 
and I will come at once. It is not much of a 
journey. I can run over at any time.” 

Thanks,” again replied Maggie. ‘‘ I hardly 
think, though, you will care to ran over ve 
often. You will find that there are a 
many miles between Mont Salfin and Moly- 
neux Hall, and when you have family ties and 
family troubles, you won’t feel much inclined 
to cross the herring-pond oncea week, or every 
ten days.”’ 

“ What a little wiseacre you have become! 
Perhaps you are right, I may not be able to 
come to England often, no matter how much 
I may wish to do so; and for mother it will 
be out of the question. The doctors say she 
must remain quite quiet, and that a return to 
England would inevitably kill her.” 

‘ Yes, still I hope we shall meet sometimes,”’ 
said Maggie, wistfully. 

“Of course we will,’’ laughed Eunice, 
‘“‘and now do look brighter; it might be a 
funeral instead of a double-barrelled wedding 
you were attending, from your doleful face,” 
and picking up her long grey gloves, the 
Comtesse went down to the great entrance hall, 
where all the guests were assembled, waiting to 
pelt the departing brides and their grooms 
with satin slippers and rice, and to car 
out. other heathenish customs, invente 
solely to annoy and make uncomfortable the 
newly-married. 

Mrs. Clinton was there before her, lookin 
superbly handsome, in sapphire-coloure 
velvet and rich laces. There was a delicate 
flush on her usually pale cheek, a light in her 
blue eyes, an unwonted animation about her 
manner, for the wedding had been grand 
enough to satisfy even her almost insatiable 
pride, and successful to the last degree. 

Tue old grey church at Wingfield had been 
a perfect bower of snowy spring blooms, 
culled from every garden and hedge-row for 
miles around ; the village children had tossed 
orange blossoms and white flowers under her 
feet as she walked from the carriage to the 
church ; Sir Lionel had given her away, while 
the ceremony was performed by her father 
and the Bishop of Saltoun, a very great man, 
and then in everything she had outshone 
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E.ice. She bad adozen maids in delicute 
e-eamy gowns to support her round the altar, 
Fanise only bal that number ; her dress was 
r'cher, her laces more costly, her jewels more 
veluable, and she looked more beautiful ; there 
sere more of her friends, or, rather, cf her 
hosband’s friends at the breakfast; and her 
bridecake was jost donble the size ct the 
other; and last, and also, perhaps, lesst, in her 
eyes, her husband was a much finer and 
handsomer men than the Comte, who was 
evmewhat swarthy, an@ who might with 
advan have been alittletaller. Altogetter 
dhe was thoroughly well satisfied, and looked 
it ashe stood beside the dedonnair hussar, 
her Dine velvets sweeping out im a graceful 
train, adding height and dignity to her fine 
4 


She had not married a tithe, it was true, 
yet she bad outsiione in many ways the 
woman who bad, and her wedding had been a 
more briffient affair then Muggie’s, sod many, 
che knew, would eavy her her handsome, gal. 
lant spouse. 

Though she did not love him in the actual, 
Jeonest, true sense of the word, she was very 
sprowé 6? him, aad quite wilting to stad there 

in the great hall the centre of w» crowd of 
#amitivg friends, and be envied and ad: 
mired, 

Net so, however, the captein. He was 
tired of the bustle and noise, the endless con- 
gratalstions, the empty, senseless speecktes, 
the whirl, the racket, the incessant chattet 
and hum of vices, 

He wanted to be off and away, to be alone 
with the womay he loved so well, whose cold 
heart he hoped to muke respond to the 
cravings of his, aud i was with intense de 
light that at last, some half-hour after the 
sopeeees of the Comte and Constesse de | 
Villefitle, he saw her meking her adietis to 
the numerous friends aud acquaihtaucves who 
surrounded her. 

“ Lady Molyneax must be very much at- 
tevhed to her sister,” remterkedsume of the 
bystanders, ae Maggie clung to Maud, 
mach to the latter's diemay and horror, for 
bb did not want her velvets:- spoils. 

“Yes, yes, of course I will write to you 
very often,” she said, soothingly, ix answer 
to a tearfa' ‘demand for many letters, “ and 
if anythiog happens telegraph at ence’ I 
mey not bs able to come to you, bat I can 
write and advise you, and we shall be-comi 
t» Enqglend for good in afew years. You wi 
geton all rightnow. I never saw Li looking 
b ter, an@ you mustlearn to etam@ alone, to 
rly om your Own strength for his sake and 
that of your chill. Phere, good-bye!” 

Av@ with oa kise that was quite warm for 
her she disengaged herself fron the élinging 
arms, and went slowly down the steps to the 
otrrisge, apparently quite indifferent to the 
storm of rica, and only concerned about the 
gra fuleweep of her trailing velvets, bub in- 

. wardly anathematiz'ng those who threw it as 
a prck of idiotic fools, 

** Moggie, don’t ery 80,” whiapered her hus 
hand, tenderly, after the carriage had disap- 
peered from view, ss be drew her into the 
ite and solitude of the blue boudoir. “I 
® r- think you care more for Maud than you 
jo for me.”’ 

‘Don't think that, Li,” she said, fendly, 

nestling her blonds head egainet bis broad 
shoulder. “ You know I love you best in all 
‘ve world, bat I can’t help feeling vad to-day 
T seem to be losing them all. Maud goes 
eraight on to India after they have travelled 
through France, Germany, aud Switzerland. 
Eonice will live at Marseilles, and we shall 
ee wext to nothing of her. Your mother 
gen there in a month. Leura is_buried in 
te wilds of Africa, and now I am guing to 
tose Kate, too,” 

“ How is that?” asked the Baronet, for in 
he bus‘le and barry he bad hardly had time 
t speak to bis favourite sister-in.law,-who, 
»ekipg vp ber mind at the last minute to 
leave her baxom twivs of six weeks’ o'd, tad 

ns arrived late the night be'ore, 


“ They are going to Manitoba.” 

‘To Manitoba ! sy 

“Mr. Thornton has a gteat deal of 
money fn some’ bank that has gone, and he 
can’t keep up his place here, so intends to sell 
it, and go to a farnt He Has ont there.” 

* Indeed ; and when ao they go?” 

« Well Taney tor it, my darling. Still 

” _tam , iy ing. 5 
you will have your father, and me, and little 
Jack, and that cushtto’‘content you.” 

‘Yes, it ought and it does, my dear one,” 


she answered, fondly, up in his band. 
some face. **I won't tie sed uny longer.” 

“That is right. Tt tte fo see a 
single stafow on my fate.” 


That night at the wei@ing balf the pest 
of the gay was Lady Molyneux. She danced 
and she laughed, and seemed to have thrown 
duff care to the futr winds. Her lovely violet 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flashed with a 
wild rose bloons, she was more beaatifal than 
ever, hor husband thought as be followed her 
with adozing eyes,and the dowager, as she 
glanced fzom the one. to t.be other, and saw 





CHAPTER SxxV, 
tHe “swist” ayp Tax “ ZINGNDELLE,” 


A worrr later the Hall was strat wp, and 
the twe Ledies Molynenx sacsompanied by Sir 
Lionel, little Jack, Peyton, Brengtaw, and 
the nurse, set cut for Mareciiles: They 
travelled? easily and slowly to avoid distees:- 
sing the dowager, who contd not bear muth 

, and arrivell at Mont Saiin about the 
middle of June. 

They were all detighted with Euvice’s home, 
it was suth a beaatiful place: The honse | 
—_ ty Ae Ae a pe 
with oaks a great era, 
rosk ; half: down were oats fine 
clad walis, and then the viffage; with ita 
rose-covered cottages, and high peaked bridges 
aad quaint old charch which had ‘stood for 
centuries wader the shade of the giant oaks ; 


’ 


and-at the base of the hill ley the blae Medi- 


summeér‘sun, dotted with w ee veszels, 
and here and there a dun-coloured fiehing- 
bout, aud ite background of sky mitrored in 
its azure depthe. ; 

The interior of Mont Saltn was quite in 
keeping with its surroundings. Is was a sort 
of bonbonniéve On & urge soale ; the persicnics 
were of delicate green, whieh coutrasted 
pleasantly with the white house; the extrance 
halt was paved with marble, and the notile 
staircase was of the same; the floersof the 
principal rooms were inluid, the ceilings were 
painted with scenes from heathen gy, 
the walle were freseve?, and - ere was 
there a bewildering mase-of plush, satin, Ince, 
far rugs, velvet portiares, valuxble china, costly 
bronze aud silver stataettes, rare pictures, 
beautiful enamels, and art treasurey of all 
sorts. 

Eunice seemed perfectly happy, and ex- 
tremely fond of her hashand, who was sinrply 
devoted to her. No thought of the madness 
of the past season disturbed her trangnillity ; 
she seemed to have forgotten the fatr-tnood 
fascinating artist, who bad bewitched her for 
a while, and so did Maggie. 

She thrust aside alithought of him and the 
mischief he might do if he were so inclined, 
and enjoyed herself to the utmost. She felt 
saie there, in France, He, the man she 
@readed so much, Gid not know where she 
wae. 

He could always find her at Molyneux, or 
in London, her husband was'so well known ; 
but there—thore she was ea’e, and she entered 





into every amusement an? every eecupation 

with a childish zest and eagerness that de- 
| lighted Sir Lionel, for she lost all tie langour 
| that 4uring the past year ha? porsecaed her. 


terranean, dancing and sparkling in the [ 








Her cheek regained its soft bloom he 
violet eyes shone brighter than vevgp, 
each day she became lovelier, with @ricter, 
falter, maturer beauty, and 6acly dhy héphing. 
band grew to love her more and mire, uuviby, 
os as though hid very existente depeniied 
on hers. 

It was a very ha Tite’ they led: at : 
Mount, penvefal aa’ bealthfdl. we 
with the lark and retired estly,;and needy wi 


day Tete, 1 inehgor ein, 16 Wes wep 
d , and ¢ ue OM 
nn ahae t the Comte sid the Barcnet 


would take'theit rods, and $0 fishodR ‘the 


broad river that dwept ite le OORT se 
between the vine-clad hills, ana tmegitanran 
on to join the blue waters of the DMediter. 
ranean ; 4 a Ln the day WBantee:ieni 
Maggie would join , Sometimes bringing 
little Jack with them, for, umlike: 

ran of babies, he was no troudle er, 


bat would sit contented! y where he 

tearing up the grass with His ands, 
playing with silver-frilled: deities, réver 
uttering a sound or a cry, onl: ‘at his 


elders with his great, grave, 3, 88 
though meditating on the vanity! of tee world 


in general, and that of bis tmuiediate relatives 
in A 


"I never saw sach 9 queer little ehapias ke 
is,” Inughed Bis father, coe ean Agta 
when Master Jack bad becu regurdion 
parent, as he held his lime aad tried ‘techs 
the wary rosch, with rather more than ih 
tal solemnity, *'He ie sédate an@eosin 
enough fora qusker. I sm cértainwhea hr: 
does spesk ke IP theeand thon ws.". 
“Tam sore ha won't,’ cris: Mayzie, 
indignantly. ‘‘He doesn’t differ ffomother 
children except that be is so emus Better. 
He never screams of ctics, or naylese isienseli 
objectionable.” sea feo: 
“That caries out sry theory, madam; 
said her husband, with a twinkle ix ‘lies eye 
that showed ha-miesut'to tense eri «Mes: 
infants do make themselves -objestionsel; 
therefore he is Gifferent to the gevessl tun. 
Has anyone ever seen hima suiiterorigiven 
gevavine wabyie chuckle? Inever ‘and 
T’ve watched the tittle raveal for over argent.’ 
“ You can't have watehed ‘him very ches, 
then, for he has the s weetoSt-expression mm tite 
world” sido! 
“That may be; I don’t dispute thatdersn 
instant, but I maintain that i iets'ooa*joyfal 
expression, and thet he never sails: 


-eppeal to ye Eugene ; have you: 6vyer. scl 


heik smile?” 8 


my son an iT 
’ 


‘* Well, no,” replie@ the Comte; 5) 
don't say that I have since be has chesh. 
and before that I had not the louour ef lant. 
ing him very well, He is certhinly'eeridts 
for his’ age.””’ ] 

“ There,” exclaimed Sir «Lionel, tric mph. 
antly, ‘Now, Bunuies, whas do -you wy 
about his mirthfalueds >” : 

‘Well, it I mast wprak the trata,” she 
answered, with » wide glance at Maggie, ‘I 
must confess that I mever ‘sav a more soberd 
smileless infant.’ 

« Hear, hear!” cried the Barorist;louity. | 

“What a shame itis to whuse boy. 
suid the mother, with 'a fred ont 
indignation. “He issuch a darlibg.” 

« Abave him,” echoed ber vister:ielas,*1 
could not do tbat, Ia wit in you im tris: 
ing him « @arling, and he ip the: nrost besan- 
ful child I have ever seen,” and. se pwd 
aud looked at the little fellow sitting 
his white frock, which left the dimpled wt: 
and neck bare, with the suurays:« 8 
down on his Speovened eel ~ 4 
ing rings of g6) air, ng 
azare eyes, with theit jeivy fringe dtehet, 
and lighting up the low p cei 
Still,” she coutinwed, “if wore!) mit} 


would rather he was nasghty audtroatlemm: © 


instead of so°angoliv. 1 atways faccy th’ 
very gord children ‘with dhiat. sade ott “ 


— em dou't live lomg ; theyigo tole, 
and become in restity wires thdy look lite’b:!? 


‘oresrth, Heaven's angels,”’ 


a ow er A 
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“Don’t, don’t, 


” cried Maggie, with a 


shudder, snatching the child up and pressing 
pim to her breast, of which demonstration he 
took no notice, save to stroke her smooth 


ebeck with his t 
earnestly th 
now.” 


see if we 


: 


iny hand, and regard her 
an ever, “I couldn't bear 


can make him jovial,” said 


his father, taking up a coral with costly gold 


cells and shaking 


“That would be 


it before him. Bat the 





“ You would like it?” 


“Oh, yes.” 


“ Are you & good sailor?” 


“Very good, and 


' pay t 
weoan 
Abaddon as fou 


children. 
pia on bustd the 


ert, 3s she ready?” 
-love,”” 


80 is baby,” 

enerally are.. Eugene,” she 
her httsband, “you were 

irondelle, 


6 soon?” 
e, The twentter is splendid 


tor y bting just now.” 

tainty : to-morrow? 
alte he, — eet bidding adfen 
’ ) , who tied to abtompan 
“Shae TOV : watit 


5 trim, 
tevou wiht and'tide they sailed sway at 
& straigut 


fntd Marceilles, aha went 


well-kept yacht, and 


‘out to 268, 


t Master Jack took little or na notice 


‘srrotndin 
wid st 


But ‘ater a few days, 
‘ed, and’ a stiff north-easter 


tew, “Tathing ‘the waves into miniature 
mountains, and cresting them with creymy 
foam, he nearly fattpe® out of Bis nurse’s arms 
in his endeavewrs-te-eateh them, and cooed 
Fee ae Piacone do when they are calling 


ge was half @elighted pnd half 


She was pleased 


at his takin § 


of the warring elementa, but afrai 


the lu 
8 


When 
baste 


and 
ee fen through the riggiog, and she 


rohed and rolled, and the 
groaned, and the wind 


ftom sorry when the storm lulled 


Were shies to ron dawn the Mediter- 


iad to the Channel Islands, where they 


tate thee the Straits of Gib, and so 


| Sbout fors time, touching at St. Malo 








and then goiig on to 


ites, 

rg, at which place the Comte expected 
tome friend 
not disappointed. 


8. 
There were 


Diaatones there, and lie soon spied the 
pg to Lord Sittivgdale, and was 
9h to herby some of his men, Sle 


fn black an 


t boat, with two masts, and 


red jerseys. 


tied Yo peed, and manned by 








The party on the Hirondelle watched the 
little boat as it danced gally along, and Eunice 
tock the glass to see if she could distinguish 
on deck. At first she saw no one, but 

es her busband came along aside, a tall form 


i 
| 


: : 
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I 
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“Roi” 

A sudden flash of horror passed over her 
face at Ennice’s words; she tarned deathly 
pale, and half rose from her seat, clutching 
the child convulsively to her. 

‘' ¥ea; don't bo agitated, Keep. calm. Lk 
will be all right.” 

Bat it was imposaib!e for Maggie to keep 
ctlm, She'ttembied and shivered, aud} 
to'rush dowi'te thetsbin to hide bérvelf from 
the ntan whe dteaded and fesred. 

Escape, however, was bar of te qitestise ; 
20, with-s Vidteht effort, Hhe° 6hifeavoured to 
ones chtwardly coMected, And bent Gver 

fe Jack ‘to hide the quivétide ps, while 
the Cointésse ‘wett ‘fdrwatd with ‘sérens 
aplomb to’ greet ‘her’ guedts,-and keep her 
witlém lovér chatting for sonie tifitiutes before” 
sie let bim join Maggie, whiéh whe saw he 
was eager to do. 

“ Ah! Lady Molyneux, quite an tnexpected 
pleasure seeing you. had no idea when 
Sittingdale told me that he ‘was going to meet 
friends at Cherbourg that you would be one 
of them,” his eyes sotght hers ag he spoke 
with an eagér light in them. 

He remembered the last time he bad seen 
her when she lay insensible in his arms, and 
he had eres passionate kisses on her lips— 
kisees the memory of which yét thrilled him 
through and through. 

“No,” she niurmured, not lifting her down- 


so lids. 
‘*No,” he echoed, ‘t lh and excitation 
speaking in every tone of is voles. “So the 
plessure is all the greater. I wondered where 
you were this summer. I ‘returned 
from Russia I quite expected to ‘see you in 
town, and the disappointment was great, as 
you may imagine. I shall make up for the 
Toss of your society now though, as the Swiftand 
Hirondelle are going to cruise together fer 
a while, so we shall see a great déal of each 
other, and that will be extremely pleasant, 
won't it?” 

“Yes,” she atsented,"hardly knowing what 


to suy. 

“ Aieoend that,” he continved, suddenly, 
tis eyes lighting on the sleeping child, whom 
he had not noticed in hiv eagerness, “is that 
your child?”’ 

“ Yes,” she said again, and then, without a 
word, he stooped and kissed the little fellow, 


& long, lingering kiss, such as men rarely 
bestow on infants, unless the mothers of ths 
said infants are very dear to them. 

Maggie felt she would have liked to push 
his face away from its close proximity to her 
owa, and have brushed the caress from her 
baby’s cheek with the delicate morsel of lace 
and cambric she held in her hand, but she did 
not dare, so sat there 


ae colour are his eyes? Violet—liks 
“Like ming,” he ssid, , 
tins,” t ’ th 
oe & rush cawe the eng ed “ 
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gain revenge, 
time gratify the greatest hunger of all—the 
hunger of the heart—that craving which ia 
so terrible when unsatisfied, aud that pos- 
geased him with a fever of unrest. 

So, as the days wore on, and the white- 
winged yachts sailed side by side, sometimes 
with ail tte party om one; add sorefimes 
on thé other, tle burning Hight ia O'Hara's 
eyes deeperied, ‘and Bis vorte tovk ‘tenderer 
totiés as he addressed Mugeiw. He way alwavs 
at her side, ever ready to offer the little polite 
attentions gentleten thay to tite wives of 
their friends and acqdsinwatées; ever ready 
to praise Jack's infantile loveliness, or to 
breathe subtle flattery frtto hey ear; and 
Mageié, relieved ot the- chunes iu his 
marntrer, aid too innoteté ‘to look below the 
sutface atid seek for the vatse of i, or to 
notice that his eyes, once so cruel and 
threatening when they tested on her, now 
were soft and tender, gradually 168¢ her fear 
of him, and ceased to tty and avofl him, while 
Banics, to whem his manner was petfect, 
declared that ste thought they ha@ been mie- 
taken in thinking him such a terrible maurais 
sujet; and that it was anything but an un- 
mixed evil his having‘ been with Ler: Sifting- 
dale, #5 it showed them their mistake; and 


ithe Cotite, Who ‘ad been more thn cordial, 


as he could afford fo be, was qdtite delighted 
to be able to show the handsome artist that he 
wasn’t in the least jealous of him or afraid of 
his saperior personal attractions ; and the 
barottet voted him an awfully good sort of 
fellow, and stru¢k up a great friendship with 
him, giving hinfa general invitation to come 
to Molyneux, which was jast what*’O'Hars 
wanted, and declating that he must paint 
Maggie's portrait, a commission which fhe 
artist at once accepted, knowing that it would 
be a labour of love to him. 

Thus the days wore'on, full of pleasute‘and 
delight, peseéfal and calin, with that calm so 
sweet and serene thst too offen heralds in & 
storm which wrecks, and ravages, and des- 
troys. 

The two vedels sniled Wack through the’ 
Straits, and teached Marsefiles at the end of 
October, and then Lord Sittingdele ana 





O'Hara aeceptcd the Oomte’s pressitg invi- 
tation to spend # few days at Mont Salaun, 
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[‘* WHat WAS THIS ARTIST LIKE?” ASKED MAGGIE, TIMOROUSLY.] 


and thither the whole party went. But it wes 
soon broken up, for a week after their arrival 
Sir Lionel received a telegram saying that 
Mr. Randal was very ill, not expected to live, 
and that he kept constantly asking for Maggie, 
the only one of his children who was within 
reasonable distance, and could come to him. 

So without any delay they set off, leaving 
Peyton and Brenshaw to follow more leisurely 
with the luggage, and travelled as fast as they 
could to England, driving straight from Inch- 
feld station to the Parsonage when they 
arrived. 

** My father—how is he?” cried Maggie, as 
she sprang from the carriage and encountered 
Mrs. Truelove on the threshold. 

“ Very bad, —_ Molyneux,” replied the 
good, motherly soul, with tears gathering in 
her eyes, 

‘*Is he worse than when you telegraphed ?” 

“ Yes, he is wandering now.” 

“ Have you had the best advice for him ?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, naming two great Lon. 
don doctors ; ‘Mr. Bainbridge is attending 
him as well.” 

* And what do they say !” 

“ That there is little hope,” 

‘Ob, my poor fatber,” and Maggie burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of tears, 

“ Don’t cry so, my love,” said the Baronet 
gently, throwing arm round her, and 
pr @ her against his breast, “ we will have 
more advice, and while there's life’ there's 
hope, you know.” 

* Yes, yes, I must go and see him.” 

“Not now, while you are so distressed. 
Come into the dining-room, and let Mrs. 
Truelove get you s cup of tea ; then when you 
“*Bihe yielded to het’ hesband 

ey er husband’s solicitations, 
and allowed herself to be led into the shabby 
old parlour, which struck her with such a 
powerful sense of familiarity in this the hour 
of her grief and desolation. She sat on one 
of the antique rickety ‘chi ale chairs, and 
drank the tea that was rought to her with 





feverish haste, rising the moment she had 
swallowed it, declaring she was refreshed and 
more collected; and Sir Lionel, seeing’ her 
nonnen, led her gently up the stairs to the 
dingy -beamed room where the rector lay. 

The blinds were drawn up, the afternoon 
sun streamed in across the sick man’s face, 
showing up, with ghastly distinctness, its 
sharpened outlines, the sunken eyes, that 
rolled and wandered restlessly, the careworn 
look that was on it, and the few grey locks that 
had grown long during his illness, and which 
were scattered over the pillows. 

‘*Father it ie I, Meggie, don’t you know 
me?” sheasked, in a trembling voice, approach- 
ing the bed and taking one of the thin bands 
which were nervously plucking at the cover- 
let between her strong young ones. 

** Father, don’t you know me?” she repeated 
plesdingly. 

Battbhe old man did not heed the imploring 
voice; for the first time in his lifehe made no re- 
sponse to the pleadings of the creature who was 
dearest to him inthewholeworld. He was dying 
of aninternal complaint, which caused him great 
agony; henbane had been administered to 
give relief, and it had affected his head. He 
wandered, muttering ceaselessly, and tossing 
from side to side, while his fingers kept np a 
restless plucking at the bed-clothing. 
on Li, what can we do?” she asked, tear- 

y. 

“T fear not much, darling,” answered the 
Baronet, who saw from the pinched look of 
the nose, and the blue shade on the dying 
man’s face, that death was not far off. 

“ Will you send for another doctor?” 

“ Yes, I will telegraph for one immediately.” 

The hours passed slowly, till the clever 
London physician came, His verdict was 
‘hopeless’ after a very slight examination; 
and pombetios a princely fee, he departed, say- 
ing that nothing more con)d be done than that 
which Mr. Bainbridge had already prescribed. 

M sank down on her knees by the! bed 
after his departure, holding one of the nerve- 








less me in howe) pary- “each moment 
were m uieter, 
it with — aia kisses, while tie Dion 


just as dawn was breaking a convulsive 
shudder ran through the Rector’s frame; the 
for a moment and looked 
gh seeking yyy 
raised his head and pillowed it on her bresat, 
then he drew one long, deep, straggling breath 
there was a slight rattle in his throat, the 
drooped over the weary eyes, and he Jay back 
in‘his daughter’s arms dead. His spirit 
fled to the “ Land o’ the:Leal,” to eternal 
rest, leaving all cares and trou! behind op 
earth. 


(To be continued.) 
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Covrtsnrr.— Old-fashioned courtship i 
rapidly passing away. Nominally and theo 
retically the man still does the courting, bub 
really and 
matter into own hands. Enough of the 
restraint of chivalry has remained to prevent 
them from openly proposing marriage to the 
object of their choice ; but there area 
ways in which a oy be tact ar woo and 
not transcend the bound of etiquette. 
present method is a hybrid between the one- 
sided courting of knightly days and the custom 
wrober prottinn ia the pectected soclety ts Gt 

ro ion e ec e 
rows. + a word, poh re = is now evidently 
drifting womanward, by which we mean 
the ladies will constantly take a more 
more active in it, until in the day whe? 
woman shall have her rights, the most import 
ant of which is marriage, it will be as cones 
for women to offer their hand to men as it 
for men to eto women. Oh, | 
for bashful elors ! 
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[I HAVE COME Ty ASK YOUB FORGIVENESS, MIS6 FORTESCUB,” HE SAID, IN EAGER TONES,.] 


BITTERLY RUED. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 


“Wuo was that pretty girl I saw you with 
the other day in Bond-street ?”’ asked Horace 
Treberne of his friend, Jack Fortescue, one 
ilternoon, when he and his brother were at 
the former’s rooms, indulging in a quiet 


“Pretty girl—Bond-street! ’’ pondered Jack. 
“Oh, you mean last Wednesday. That was 
ny sister Leila; she was staying up in town 
lor a week or two. She’s not a bad-looking 
little thing, is she ?’” 

The elder Treherne laughed. ‘Your sister 
he be flattered could she hear you, 

“Not bad-looking!’’ echoed Horace, indig- 
ily ; “‘ you unappreciative brute, Jack, why 
the's lovely. I declare I’ve thought of her 
@ver since,” 

“Glad you admire her, old fellow ; you're 

any means the first that has done so.” 

“You must take me down to your place, 

uce me one day, will you?” went 
I , persuasively, ‘the week after next? 

‘mn leaving town to-morrow till then.” 

Jack nodded acquiescence. 

Mind, I shail keep you up to it,” said 
Horaoe, as he rose to leave. “Coming my 
"y?” turning to his brother. 

No.” returned Clinton Treherne. “Tl 
Reet You at the club at seven o'clock, Poor 
itfammable Horace,” he pursued, with a 
the door closed on him. “I’m sure 
tis that he is still unfettered, the 

es he has imagined himself the 
the tender passion, I think, how- 
he meets the right girl he will love 


g 


it 


Et 


and traly, Have you a photograph of 
o bewitching sister, Jack? Horace has 
taste, a8 & role,” 


i 





**Yes, I've one in my room. I had it 
coloured, and it’s really a very good likeness, 
only it hardly does her justice, although I say 
it who shouldn’t.” 

Jack lounged across the room and psused 
midway. ‘ Tieberne,” he said, ‘I’m going 
home to-morrow for awhile ; should you care 
to go with me? We've not much attraction 
to offer you, but if you will put op with vs for 
a week or two, you'll be very welcome. ”’ 

“ My dear fellow, I am afraid the sufferance 
will be on your side, not mine. I shell be 
delighted to accompany you; fortunately I 
_— no very binding engagements just at pre- 
sent,” 

“ That’s settled, then,” said Jeck, de- 
lighted. 

He is immensely flattered at being able to 
call himself a friend of Clinton Treherne, a 
man of no small mark in the fashionable world, 
whose word on all subjects carries consider- 
able weight, and without whom few a+semblies 
are thought complete. ‘I'll drop a line to the 
mater so that she may exyect us.” 

Jack vanisbed into an inner room and re- 
turned with a cabinet-sized frame, which he 
handed to Treberne. 

“ There’s Lil’s’s photo,” he said, “you can 
study it while I write. We think a good deal 
of her, you know, but perhaps you may not.” 

Treberne opened the frame with a slightly 
amused smile. He was known to be exces- 
sively dificile on the score of beauty, and to 
accord his favour but rarely, but on this 
occasion he forgot to be critical. For once 
photography bad done its work well, and the 
picture, exquisitely coloured, was one that 
could not fail to rivet attention. 

Do any of my readers believe in love at por- 
trait sight, if one may coin an expression ? 
Few, perhaps ; and Clinton Treherne certainly 
would have scouted the idea of such a thing 
mote than anyone, yet that pictured face 
stirred him in a strange way, and he felt, like 
Horace, that it was one calculated to haunt 


brimful of life and spirit, which seemed to 
meet his own with mirchievous defiance, the 
smiling, dimpled mouth, through which was 
just visible the age of white teeth, the 
softly rounded chin and throat, all were 
wonderfally portrayed. 

“ Well, what is your opinion?” asked Jack, 
looking up from bis letter with a smile. 

With aatert, Treherne came back to realities. 
Vexed that Jack should see him still intent on 
the photograph, more vexed still at the effect 
it bad produced on him, he went to the other 
extreme, and threw into his tone an amount of 
coldness and indifference which he was far 
from experiencing. 

** She lcoks very wilful,” he said, shortly. 


“I'm bringing Olinton Treherne down with 
me to-morrow,” wrote Jack ; “‘ you know he is 
@ great swell in his way, with hundreds of in- 
vitations always on hand, and it is very good 
of him to waste his time on such an humble 
individual as myself. I showed him Leila’s 
oe and tried to get a com t 
or her, for he is a great connoisseur of pretty 
women, but all he remarked was that she 
looked very wilful. There’s one for our 
beauty.” 

** Our beauty ” read the above lines with hea 
red lips pouted, and her delicate Grecian se 
disdainfully elevated. 

‘¢ What an insufferably rude man,” she 
thought ; “ whatever does Jack want to bring 
him down here for. How does he propose t 
entertain this ‘swell?’ I suppose he is one ot 
those languid, supercilious wretches, who think 
they honour you if they addrese a word to 
you, and expect you to fall down and worship 
them for their blue eyes and golden moustache; 
he will find himself mistaken, as far as I am 
concerned,” and with a somewhat ruffled look 
on her charming, expressive face, Miss Fortes- 
cue proceeded to her room to pre’ for her 
walk to the station to meet her and 
his friend, 





the thoughts. The beautifal soft, dark eyes, 
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*¢ Don’t laugh at your own jokes,” retarned 
CHAPTER Il. his sister ; “* though, on the other hand, it may 

Tue Fortescues were not well off. On the | be the best plan, as ~~ cal ever get anyone 
2eath of her husband Mrs, Fortesene, finding} todo so for you. I suppose,” shecontinued, 
her means considerably r — addrersing Treherne—they had left the station 


inking that the bow, and were the quiet conntry lane — 
oe ae jo lene felt there than in town. | “I soppose you. not aceociated all thie time 
Jack, the eldest of the had fortan- | with my brother without di 
stely inherited a amall incorms & maiden | and wit. We are quite 


aunt, which bed enabled bim to pursue his} will win him vast renown one of 
studies at college, and now to have his rooms 





in t bis occasional visits to his come off worse, 
belog ents Kkcoked forward to. Bel ; 
bad just been tothe bar, and bade fair 


to in his pre 


¢an you?” broke out Leils, ia- 
ouch stories, 100. What will 








juss 
the station She the long 
line of carriages for Jach’s well-bnéwn Ggure, 
and the next moment saw him spring lightly 
on to the platform. : 


choly that seemed to hang 
ing his whole manner, the half mournfal look 
( | iz his large grey eyes, could not fail to attract 

Two or three other men got ont of the same | one. Women made him the hero of a dozen 
compartment, but Leila with her ideas still) romances, men New that atsomedate | 





fitubby rested ‘te Dive eyes weds gelden | of offter Me bad been 
esdustanties found wo one 16 AneKer to aed er, Art aifele,  - 

dese . | “°F am afraid you will find it very dull down 
i Htbnis 208 come, etter all,” she thought, | here.” raid Leila. ‘‘1 hope Jagk——” 

a3 she advwoedd vm where her brother waé| “Juaek has misde all excuses,” interrupted 
standing, and though ‘#he ‘would not’ havé | Préherne, gently, “which, I must assare you, 
Cwnedao-it, conuvicus of a blight feeling of av 1 did him, are qtlite unuecedsary. Jt wasa 
Cissppeiatmenti!' "Il was sure be “would | gresit | pleasure to'me to accept his Rind invita- 
throw Jack over at the lect nivwent.” mn. 

“he! LR, how are you?’ safd Jack's} They bad reached the house by now. It 
bemtey volee. “1 thonght ‘you'd .be bere, | was small, but stood in a veally spacious gar- 
‘Tetherns,” wheeling rovtd and wddfersifg & | den, on which’Leila devoted no small amount 
tosn w few paces tn the reer, ‘this is my of her time and pains, Mrs, Fortescpe came 
Sitter; Loh—didita, Mr. Tieherne,”  * ott'to meet her son ant welcome-his friend ; 


of some un- 


Leila raised her eyes, ‘these onerfing and as Leila watched hia gentle courtesy and | 


weapomsef ‘wer ‘of hers, wits quick glance the reepectful Féfererice of bis manner to her 
of ecrntfny and"inquiry by no means lost cn | mother, she wondered less and less at-hie suc- 
its ebjecs, | cessful reputation. 

‘80 this’ wae ‘Clinton “Treherne, the great| It was a merry meal that evening, although 
sathority on all stibjcots,with whom belf tke Treberue was more silent, per than his 
womenin Londow were sai? tbe in Tove: | went, Every + 

Plain; to” be sare he | heightened the fiactnerion that even Ber por- 
Wabotall: enovgts, and aristomatic looking, had possessed for him; her merry sallies, 
snd; yeahie eyes were geod ; bat for'the rest, | her gay laughter, her anstudicd @cf move- 
his owas dark, end bis Bair and| ment: above all, her bright bewitching beaut 
moustethe ‘just the colour of atiy ordftary | made his hexrt throb as no other woman bad 
man’s; thought the young Jady, who hadevi- ever had the power to before, despite the way 


aS predénce 





dently expected this rara avis to bear ‘ihore 
° signs of bie ett eriority. 
While there thoughts were rapidly coursing 
through her mind, Leila-made’w yolite little 
inthination, ——- ah her Gm pies and her 
white testh tna srifle of welcome. 
outs walle Gown, 1 eupyicse Jack?” she 
asked, “unless you ard ‘trreé,” turning to 


A sbight soile stirred that gentleman’s 
grave ips. Towman who bad hanted game 
ib Indiw, the idea of being tativned by a two 
hours’, rum tuto Hettiordshire- was rather 

Jack burst ont laughing. ‘Were awfully 
knocked up, ‘both of ue,’” be weid) "Tt von’d 
been theuyght'al, Li}, sou would bave bead two 


if which his favonr and his love had been 
courted by so many. 
But bewas one of fhoss men who always 


earnestly regarding her from the dining-room 
window. 

At length Clinton could no longer resist 
temptation. He sauntered down the few ateps 
that led to the garden, and was at ber side erg 
Leila perceived him. 

“ Good morning, Miss Fortescue,” 

@ slight ia. giving 

“Good morning,’ she said, gi him ker 
hand, “ you are out betimes. 1 Lop. 
don men before the had 
been well aired.” 

“You seem to have formed a very poor 
@ilimate of the powers of London men, Miss 
Forteseue 


y dead 

“Yes, Well, if I wrong them, 

pardon =" a it to he nce my 
‘ not 

stood there before bia fa the ‘lash of be 

into hie her roseb«d month looking & 
‘cag feared oaly to win hives Be bsA 
ksown her not yet four-and.¢wenty bours, avd 
already he felt as though his love for her hai 
lasted for years. — Re: met, mae 
wndury & ley ieee! ae 
Not that Tesherne i oten ded to tay 
@rms yet, he Wasfar too stromp-minde 
satiafied with himself for cussam bing aa it ms 
to easily. 


& We bave lived in the 


fBeven years,” on = 
basket lightly toandifiren, “FE 
when we camehera, 





id it seemed x ¢ ike it. 
I ae ae an 4 you I was mag 
en Paent think there is much proiit to be 


derived from London experiences.”’ 

“ Don’t. you? Lenjoy going to London. I 
stay sometimes with some relations, and I 
like it very much, and should do so better 
still ifi——” 42290) 

“If what?” he asked, as she p® 
abruptly, 

“If I had lots of money,” she returned, 
laughing and flushing. “ What a eordid 
creature you willthink me; bat the fact is, you 
kuow, the cousins I stay with are immenself 
rio, and they Gress in theheightof the fasttia, 
an@ then Jack telly me ET ent stet ‘ara 
figare by their side. Don't be horrified, 
with '@ ‘misehievons little lsugh, “ its Jacl 
lengtage, not mine. He wavs ‘ore exh tee 
once I come from the country; isn’t iti 
kind? ¥ou"e¢e FI make tty own” 
| chiefly, and of course they'te not ¢labaretely 
fashioned like theirs. What do yorthiow? De 
I look very odd?” and the young lady’ 
the fall artillery of her eyes ‘to Deat-@ 
TPreherne’s face as she #cked ttre qteation ia 
| perfectly innocent mazer. ; a 

He looked down at the dainty little j 
and thonght that no dress fashioned by 
cr Elise could show it off to better 
tage. 

“I am afraid,” he said, his grey of 
unconsciously softening as they geZes eh 
Tm afraid Jack is given to Grawing ot 
imagination. Any difference between y* 
ard your cousins can onty bs to yout adv: 
| tage, 











have grest contro? over all their emotions,and | ‘‘ And you said you conld not maake pres! 
diskike, above all, to béleve themselves tha | speeches,” said Leils, her eyes dancing 
sport of fancy or romance ; therefore be | merriment. “I really must tell Jack 
clothed himeelf in rather an extra amouzt cf | you say, because you are an au 


réverve, for fear cf betraying in any way hia 


feélings. 
CHAPTER IL 
Ar half-past eight the next morning Leila 
was in the gatden, clipping off the dead 


mates. hear. Your reputation 

ou here.” 

Indeed! I did not know I was a person dt 
such consequence.”’ i 

“No? 1 assure you it is the cae 

heard——_” 

| Here’ Lefis's courage suddenly tailed ats 

under the grave sciutiny of his glale® 


flowers, and gathering ‘fresh ones for the vaces. | she stopped short. 





invalid carriages waiting for ue,” 


oar the while séme lively sir, sie fitted 
stout, all nneonscious dof a pair of grey eyes 


“You beird what?’ queried ‘Teese 
quietly. 


a a 
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“Nothing,” returned the yourg lady, shut- 
ting her mouth with a determined little snap. 

‘Amt to conclude, then, that you, too, dre 
give to flights of imagination, Miss For- 
tesoue?” he said, with a slight smile that had 
the effect of irritating Leila, 

“Byno meins,” shereturned. “Some day 
when J know you better I will tell you what J 

ipnckaes bit a a 

“Why not now?” che repeated, opening 
her lovely eyes with a ig little air of 
eaxprise, “ because I hardly know you at ll 
se yot,and I can’t teli how you might take it, 
for L”—with » slight emphueis on the words, 
that did not escape Treherne’s netice—“I do 
oot form’ éstimates: of people’s characters 
pefore I. am acquainted with them.” 

“] should say that were impossible fcr any 


do.’ : 
or ge should I, bat-it seems not,” answered 
Laila, with a wicked little sutile, ‘And now, 
it you are sgreeable, we will go in to break- 


pondered Leila, as she 
by his side, Treberne 
® deep reverie, and ail uncon- 
her presence, “I’m sure I don't 
omeiow or other he makes one feel 
ivit not pleasant/as Jack would 
~— to be sat upon.’” 
that i 


i 


F< 
uh 
Esks 

rr 

4 
1 
f 
FE 


when it would seem as 
entered into a compact to 
every subject. Numerous were 
and eltercations that took 
ween them, in all of which, however 
might resist, Ladle ultimately found 
obliged to yield to the force of his 
Trekerne seemeti-t0 havetaken upon himself 
the task of reproving and subduing bers and 
theyoung lady, who had never had a word of 
temonstrance addressed to ber, did not know 
wintto makeof it. In her beart 4! hearts, 
bad she but owned to it):she mipht have 
Pectived that the subtle power he exercised 
ret her was not utterly diepleasing toher. 
Se age it meatwhiie fared with Tre. 
? Was willing to own now that he 
bidmet. bis fate, i i 


Th 


H 


ee flashing in sheer amazement at any one 
Ging to diepute hor will! How be lovged to 
Weber for himself! 


Tet stiil be hang back, for he saw na sign 
this affection teimg returned. He forgot 
Sb onmpictely hid his own feelings, wand 

bebaviour was scarcely computible 
With a love-lorn suitor's, Y 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Om morning, about a fortnight tater, Jack, 
idinsnd Trenerne were standing in the 
hey window, after breakfast, chatting 


“I shall write and ask Horaes to come 
WB,” said Jack, suddenly; “be said he 
» 8nd as there is another spare room he 
Gay a8 well oecupy it,”’ 
“Who is Horace?” asked Leila. 
She was perfectly well aware who was the 
Bame in question, but she was in one of her 
oo moods, and chose to feign ignor- 


me is my brother,” ‘amswered Tre- 
“dndas great an authority on all matters 

Ne agama as yourself?” she 
Teeberne sly 


With you, Lil,” said ‘ber brother, “ I-declare 
you are quits rade.” . 

‘* Why, whatdid Ieay?” she deked, lifting 
lovely, innocent eyes to Treherne’s face. “TE 
humbly apologise if I was rude.” 

** Pray do not trouble to do so, Miss Fortes- 
eue,” he réetarned, im & slightly constrained 
tone; ‘ I ought, on the contrary, to thank yott 
for your opinion.’’ 

“ Especially as I return good for evil,” ‘she 
answered, 

“ Howso, pray?” 

“Because you have such a very bad one of 

ae pew ask from what you draw your con- 

On ” 
eteaenans sown tw hide the! enter 
g her eyes cast down to ie La 
gleaming in them. “Why, you had a bad 
opinion of me before you saw me.” 
sehorme locked at her in utter amazo- 
ment, That triflivg incident in Jack's reom 
had quite eseaped hieisemory. Not so Jack 
himself; he knew perfedtly to what his sister 
alluded, and was proportionately vexed with 
her, ing Treberne might be annoyed with 
him for repeating his words. 

“What nonsense you do tal, Leila,” he 
broke ont, hastily; “I never canie across 
such a girl.” 

“I should We your sister to explain her- 
self, nty dear fellow,” said Treherne. 

“Sie base nothing to explain,’ éontitted 
Jack, “have women half the time any reason 
for what they say or do?” 

‘In fact, we ave of such titerly itiferior 
material that I wonder any‘ef us can holdup 
our beads in the presence ‘of you lords'of the 
creation,” retorted Leila, satiri yr. WR eok 
at Jack, for instance, how intmactiate he fe, 
‘even his fuiliige leew to virtie’s ride.’ ” 

Jack looked angry, aud Leila lwaghed pro- 
vokingly, while Trelierme said, eoifly, “I 
eiscald not like to have you'fer a sister, Liive 

Treherne had no-datention of “heitig Gis: 
courtecus; hem the wortls with, 
—— @ wish to retaliate in tome way on 

, bat he deeply offended Laila. Sie turned 
tohim with a gadéen flame of arger in her 
dark ¢yes. 

‘fs there is not ‘the least probabfity of 
such ® contingepey, you might have spared 
yourself the trouble of expressing your fééf- 
ings,” and, thins saylog, she tarned her’ back 
on him, and ran dows the sieps ‘into the 


Jack isughed as he rears red ,— 
** You've bsen and gous and due it this 
time, Treherne. I have never seen Leila fi 
such a taking. Yeu mustu'’s mind. all jhe 
gays, old man, ii’s.all mi ; she xealky is 
a good little girl. And now I will just drop 
&@ Bue to Horace before post tine. He said 

he would be disengaved this week.” 
He left the room, and Trekerne rétmaived 
still there in the window, his. arms “folkfed, 
me vhought forprinted on bis brow. is 
hate fool he was; he mose@, t6: vex bet 
so often? Was that the way to teach’ Her te 
care for him? -What would be her answer 
Gid ‘he tell ber of his love for her, and telFhér 
soon lie felt he must? Horace was coniiip— 
Horace, who is ten years younger than himelf, 


handeome, gay, © a mun to win the 
heart of such a girl, , 
He remorabered his brother's words to the 


effect that Leite's face had baunted him eince 
the day be saw her. What should she prove 
bis fate also? If he cowkd but win her before 
Horace came; and with sudgen desperation 
and utter imperceptibility of the unfitwess cf 
the occasion be resobved to #péak to her at 


once, 

He followed her into the garden to where, 
in the distance, he saw her sitting in dignified 
solitude in the little summerhouse. 

She did not turn her head, or in any way 
shovw*coguisanee of his presence, even wien he 
stood beside her. 

“] have come to ask your forgiveness, Miss 





was silent; he was hurt st her 
‘Stam, 
“tow you do let your tongue run away 


Fortescue,” he said, in eager tones. 


No answer. Treherne, where he stood, 
could only ses thecutline of a rounded chin 
and throat and one little shéll-like ear, He 
went rétind té the othér side anfl seated him- 
sel? on the rustic bench. 

‘* Have I really offended you past redemp- 
tien?” ‘He continued. 

“Tt mist be a matter lof perfest indifference 
to yeti Whether you have done £0 or’no,” sie. 
answered, frigifly. 

‘*It is not a matter of perfect indifference 
to : h6 returned, ‘and you know it ‘very 
well.” . ’ 

‘I know nothing of the kind, indeed.” 

She saw he was inclined to be huniblé, co 
she wished to make the most of the o¢easionr, 
and she looked so unapproschable that for a 
mitraté Tréherne despaired of beivg able to in- 
troduce tlie subject so near his heart. 

Mies Fortesoue,” he paid, at length, “I 
want you to tell me what you mean by saying 
— had & bad opinion of you'befors I kuew 
you?” 

No answer again, 
decidedly obstirate. 

"You will tel! me, will you not, Leila?” 

She was abovit to inform ‘Him peremptorily 
that she had never given him permission to 
nadresd her by Her Chistian name, but some- 
eae att it sotnded very Hicé irom bis 

ips. 

* No; 1 don't at all intend to,” che replied. 

“Then FP must condlate that itis, es Jack 
avers, that you have no good reasun Yor what 
yon said,” 

“Indeed, I had an all-snfficient reason,” she 
cried. ‘‘Jack showed you my photogrsph 
before you canye dowh, ‘an@ you said—you 
said "—she hesitated, feeling rather smail— 
“ that F Fodked very wilful. I vhought-that-was 
very rude 6f you.” ; 

So tis was the meaning of nimerdas Hitle 
Innhendoes that He lad filed to wndetstand. 
For &@ moment Trétert#@ felt far from frieidly 


owerds fe. Jack 

<°D oa't let Tack Riow F told you?” went en 
Ela, Beatily; ‘“beeanuse Re only repeated? it 
te me Itifon, and He Wosl? be vexed ‘and way 
a girl can’t keep titipe fo hervelf, Bezides, 
itis —— tence.” — acaeaile 

“Naf te you, perhaps,” He returned; “ ba’ 
‘of the preatest tome, to think you have been 
powricbing réesentienf avait ine Tor words 
spoken, Believe me, without any thalivious 
intent.’’ 

* edeer not matter,” she repeated; "you 
omtindt care so much, or you would néttovfien 
véx me a8 you do)” and actual tears Of Bert 
pride rose to her eyes. 

**T Weve, ‘itideed, been wefortuntte,” said 
Treherné; sadly, “ts havé offended you vo 
deeply When Fwould Bave @one amything to 
‘win your fave ur?’ he 

“a she retttrned, with an inoredu- 
jows little laugh, “Why?” 

“Wb 7.“ he repeated, and the words willovt 
@expite himself, *' , Beeatse Fdove you, 
because I want to win you for ny wits.” 

He spoke the words'in sudden desperaticn, 
yet in a kind of repressed mannér that mace 
them sound almost cold. 

To say that Leila‘ wae astonished would be 
ho ‘paint cherfeétings mildly. She sat aud 
stared at him with wide, open eyes, as though 
site thought he had taken-leave of Ris senses. 
Hemuet surely be joking! Love her when 
he ae ever ready to contradivt and reprove 
her—when he always treated Wer asad child? 
She forgot at the nioment that Tove may fome- 
times evince itself in different. ways. 

She vat silent for some minutes, her bewil- 
Gered feelings not al ‘her to 'find:speect. 
“ You do not speak?” he said, Grawire 
nearer, *Beila, will you not give me some 


“No,” she atiswered, om a sudden itipulre, 
the impulse of'w child to retaliate on someone 
who has vexed it. “Yow said just tow you 
would not‘like to haveme for a sister, you 
would surety like still less to have me for 
yourwife!r’ — 

How one's whole future can be maze or 


Miss Fortescue looks 
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arred by a few basty words! They were no 
coapen a bee than Leila regretted them, not 
because she knew hereelf to be in love with him, 
but because anger with her was ever short- 
lived, and she — we wane his short- 

too seve on bis head. 
tory was too late. Treherne was intensely 
sensitive, intensely peoed:, ~y would not 

ve stooped to sue for the love & p 
- royal deecent, however keenly he might 
hunger for it, 

Leila, looking at him, saw how pale he 
turned—how, under his long moustache, he bit 
his lip till the blood almost came, 

Then he drew himself up to his fall height 
as he said, with cold dignity, — ‘ 

“ Tregret to have obtruded on you a subject 
evidently so distasteful to you; be assured I 
shall not repeat my offence, For the rest, 

m might have been generous enough to par- 
yon a few thoughtless words, for which I bad 
already apologised,” and making her a grave 
inclination of the head, he turned and left 


He might have made some excuses for her 
—he might have seen that she spoke in a sud- 
den fit of temper; that he was somewhat to 
blame himeelf for prosecuting his suit at 
such an unlucky moment, and that, not having 
given her any proof before of his love, she 
was necessarily taken aback at his proposal. 

But love is unreasoning as well as blind ; 
and as Treherne strode from the summer- 
house he felt himself a very ill-used indi- 
vidual indeed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lzrma, left alone, sat for some time in a 
bewildered state of mind, that admitted of 


What would Jack if he knew of her treat- 
ment of his ? But how could she 
guess he was in love with her? 
pre geent phorag Fag tialy 

ell, she would ask his pardon for her 
rudeness, she determined, and then they would 
be friends again, for Leila felt in some vague 
way that an open breach between them 
would be productive of much regret on her 


Somewhat cheered by this prospect she 
dried her eyes, and as soon as she thought 
they wore a rae appearance she re- 


She was roused at length by some words of 
her brother's. 

“ Mother, isn’t it a shame, Treherne says he 
must leave us to-morrow ?” 

To-morrow! Leila’s heart gave a horrified 


“T regret to find myself com to do so,” 
said Treherne, in his quiet, igh-bred tones, 
since, 


letters that 
on What a tarredidale,” thought Flore 
“ a ” thoug who 
has wonderfully sharp wits, ‘‘there’s ‘me 
fd a Lil ae But he really 
suppose accom plish- 
ment learnt in good society.” “ip 
“T am very you must leave us,” Mrs, 
Fortesoue was saying, “ we shall all miss you, 
very much. I hope we shall see you again 
when you can spare us a few days,” 
** You are very good,” edens, and, 
perfect actor as he was, h colour deepened. 
I have to thank you very much for your 
kindness, Ihope you do not think me dis- 
courteous leaving you so abruptly.” 





“ Engagements, I know, must be kept,” 
answered Mrs, Fortescue, graciously. 

“TI tell Treherne I am sure he is leaving 
because Leila was so rude to him this morn- 
ing,” said Jack, little imagining the agonies he 
is inflicting on his sister. “Come, Lil, you 
nies make the ‘amende’ and ask Treherne 

8 y.” 

Poor Leila, she felt the burning crimson 
mounting to her brow, and she was aware 
that at that moment she hated Jack with a 
dire hatred. What she answered she is not 
clearly conscious, but she murmured some- 
thing to the effect that no doubt Mr, Treherne 
knew his own arrangements best. 

‘*Important letters do come so very con- 
veniently sometimes,’’ remarked Florrie, with 
@ mischievous twinkle in her blue eyes, which 
inspired Treherne with an ardent g to 
box her ears, 

Mrs, Fortescue, though not at all under- 
standing, perceived that in some way or other 
something was amiss, and, for the remainder 
of the meal directed the conversation into 
— or ey nS 

@ bad no opportunity of making any 
advances towards reconciliation, for, directly 
after lunch, Jack and Treherne drove over to 
the place of a friend of the latter's, where they 
were also eng to dine. 

‘*If it isa wet night, Carlton is sure to make 
us sleep there,” said Jack, as they left; ‘‘ so, 
if we don’t put in an appearance to-morrow 
morning at breakfast, you will know we are in 
safe keeping.” 

**I do think you have made bad use of your 
opportunities, Leila,” said Florrie, as she 
stood at the window watching her brcther and 
Treherne drive off in the phaeton that had 
been sent for them, ‘I should not have had 
& man’s undivided attention for a fortnight 
without bringing him to the point,” 

“How can you a 80, Florrie?” cried 
her sister, indignantly, ‘it is positively com- 
mon. I am sure I don’t know who one would 


“—s associated with. 

“* Well, as it is chiefly you and the mater, it 
speaks badly for you both,” the 
young lady, unabashed. “I y did not 
mean to hart your feelings, and I believe you 
could have had him had you wanted to, for 
I've seen all along he was taken with you.’’ 

Certainly, Florrie’s perceptive powers did 
her nei ” 

“It’s not always the men who are billing 
and cooing at you that are most taken,” she 
goes on, as though she had had the greatest 
experience in love matters. “Those some- 
times feel most who show least. What does 
the poet tell us,— 

‘It is with feclings as with water: 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb.’ ” 


Leila deigned no reply to this dissertation. 
She sought her room, there to indulge in soli- 
eee 
6 was to morrow without 
another ween He could wat ane care for 
her, or he would not want to rush away from 
her thus, 
She little guessed that he cared so much 
that he felt he dare not trast himself longer 
in her presence, now he knew his love to be 


less. 

t was beginning to'rain, she observed, as she 
stood disconsolately gazing out of her window ; 
they would be sure to sleep at yy 
ton’s, and probably only return in time for 
Trehernetocatch histrain in themorning. Well, 
if that were how he showed his love it could 
not be worth much, Leila being under the im- 
pression that a man enamoured of her should 
sue for her favour on bended knee, 

She went slowly downstairs to the drawing- 
room to try to busy herself with her flowers 
and work, feeling that the house seemed of a 
sudden to have grown dull and quiet, Last 
evening she had not the slightest idea of loving 
or being beloved by Clinton Treherne, and now 
though she told herself she did not care for him, 
his words had filled her with a disquiet and 
unrest new to her. 


—— 
————. 


The next morning dawned dull, wet ang 
gloomy, one of those days which if one is 4 
all out of gear makes one take the 
of everything. Leila, who, whatever her fa 
rarely failed in good temper, felt the influencs 
of the weather, and was somewhat irritable, 
‘*T think it very rade of Mr, Treherne to ap. 
sent himself the last evening and morning,” 
said Florrie, sententiously. 
“Mr, Treherne did not know when he a. 
cepted the invitation that he would have to 
1<-- wag mene nem A 
**Have to leave!” repea er 

“How can you let that exease tial 
you? Either he has grown suddenly tired of 
us, or else——” 
“TI think you had better mind your own 
business,” interrupted Leila, with more a. 
perity than politeness, 
** My dears,” broke in Mrs, Fortesoue’s 
voice, ‘pray do not quarrel. Indeed it is not 
worth while; and, for the rest, I am persnaded 
Mr. Treherne is too much of a gentleman toast 
in the slightest degree discourteously.” 

‘*It is not I who am Ste Dae 
said Florrie, laughing, ‘but. Leila, who 
determined to quarrel with me, and on a topic, 
as you observe, so little worth it.” 

‘*I declare you grow more incorrigible every 
day,” returned Leila, as she rose from the 


e. 
As she had surmised, the two young men 
only returned in time for Treherne to pack his 
———- before starting. By this time all 
ila’s conflicting emotions had resolved them- 
selves into a feeling of indignation; he must 
gta she decided, have trifling with 


er. 

Florrie, who, to use her expressive phrase 
ology, was persuaded something i 
meanwhile a revolving in her 
active mind the possibility of affording her 
sister the opportunity of a few minutes’ co- 
versation alone with Treherne, but all to 20 


**Good-bye,” she said to him when, theily 
being at the , he came in to bid them fare 
well. ‘‘Good-bye. You know we none believe 
in those important letters.” 

“What answer could Treherne make? For 
once all the savoir faire of the man of the 
world proved powerless beneath the saucy 

of a girl of sixteen. He turned away 
in ce to Mrs, Fortescue, and thanked her 
in his low, impressive tones for all ber kind- 
ness, The next moment Leila’s hand layin 
his, her cold little fin in his strong clasp. 

** Good bye,” she , in & low voice. 

If she had but looked up the great love and 
longing in his eyes must have woke an answet- 
ing fire in her heart, but she a averted 
her gaze, and the next minute he had left the 


room. 

gotten any thine” a nicrotea Teer. gag 
m an 2,” whis 5 

sister a little friendly push towards oe be, 

but Leila did not move, and soon they heard 

the fly drive off. 

She turned away from the window with 
odd swelling at her throat, and a sudden smart 
of tears in her eyes. 

“I hate him! I bate him! ” she said to het 
self, all unconscious that the boundary betwee 
love and hate is so ill-defined that, under 0 
tain circumstances, we are often spt to mit 
take the one for the other. 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two days later Horace Treherne 
Leila, to escape from disturbing 
and the feeling of ennui that was 
over her, welcomed his coming with s 

Horace Treherne was a man well © 
to win the heart of any girl. Tall, 
handsome, with the blue eyes and 
moustache Leila had decided 
would be Clinton’s attributes, gay and Creed 
loving, but concealing under his carelen 
terior a tonality oa atrength of rn ™ 
none, save rother, gave him credit for. 

He had had, as Clinton had observed sist? 
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dirtations, but the depths of his heart had 
never yet been stirred. It remained for Leila 
to do that—to take it by storm, as she had his 
brother's. 

The first evening, when, on arriving, she had 
met him on the stairs, she had seen his blue 
eyes Jight up with ready admiration, and she 
had soon become aware that he was her de- 
voted, adoring slave. 

Horace, in truth, loved her honestly and 
heartily, wooed her with a passionate ardour 
that carried the girl away almost in spite of 


This surely was love, she told herself, as 
she listened to his fervent speeches, and 
caught his ardent glances. Clinton's feeling 
for her could not have been very deep, or he 
would not so easily have resigued her. 

The brothers were singularly alike in the 
strength and depth of their emotions, but in 
the manner in which they affected them they 
varied greatly. Clinton, whatever he might 
suffer, would do so silently and uncomplain- 
ingly ; Horace, on the contrary, was the slave 
and plaything of his passions; if he wanted a 
thing, he must have it, did he risk Heaven and 
earth to obtain it. 

Thus he had set his heart on winning Leila, 
‘nd he resolved to do so even in spite of her- 


“You do love me, you must love me!” he 
teiterated, in answer to her protestations that 
the did not oare enough for him; ‘‘you care 
for no one else, and in time suck love as mine 
must win its reward. Only say you will be 
any wife?” fon 

She allowed herself at length, though 
against her inclination, to be swayed by his 
unwavering tenacity, and consented to his 
wishes, If at that moment a pair of dark 
gtey eyes rose reproachfully before her, as 


time since, leaving Horace to pursue hie love- 
making, wrote his congratulations, 
to return for the wedding. Florrie was not be- 
hindhand in wishing her sister joy, but she 
added one of her characteristic speeches which 
caused Leila to wince, 


very handsome, and all that sort of thing, but 
if I had to choose it would be OlintonI should 


did they guess the suffering it had cost the 
writer ! 
Clinton was in a measure right, Horace was 
not well suited to Leila. She wanted a man 
who would rule her, not, be it understood, 
harshly and tyrannically, but with a firm, 
tender hand; and Horace, who could not 
govern himself, was not the man who was 
able to do this, 
Then, not being in love with him herself, 
she grew tired of his eternal lovemaking ; she 
wearied of his pretty speeches, when she could 
make none in return ; it did not cause her any 
special gratification to be continually told she 
was perfection, She discovered now that 
those dispates with Clinton, that figurative 
breaking of lances, when each had teied to 
subdue the other, “had not been without 
charm. 
But she had taken the decisive step, and 
she would not draw back ; she even seemed 
anxious to make it irrevocable, for she 
offered no opposition to Horace’s wish thatthe 
marriage should take place in two months’ 
time. She blindly shut her eyes to the con- 
sequences of what she was doing; a kind of 
torpor seemed to possess her, which did not 
allow her to look beyond the present. 
There was nothing towaitfor. Horace was 
of ample means of his own, and the 
match was in every way a8 a one as Mrs, 
Fortescue could have h her daughter to 
wake. Jack, who had returned to town some 


promising 


“Of course, Horace is a nice fellow, and 


THE FAIR ELAINE: 


—o—. 
(CHAPTER XX—(continued). 

Philip's eyes fell as Arley spoke, and he 
flashed hotly. He felt the truth of her words 
and cringed beneath her well-merited scorn; 
but he was still too proud and obstinate to act 
upon her advice or his own convictions of duty 
and right. 

Fate had, according to his way of thinking, 
used him very ill, and, like a silly boy, he had 
run into a corner to sulk, instead of manfully 
grappling with it, and making himself master 
of the situation. 

“We will not discuss the matter further,” 
he said, coldly; “ but if you will let me have 
two or three pounds I will endeavour to 
—- our landlord’s demands for the pre- 
sent.” 

Arley sighed heavily, but went to her room 
to get her purse, and when she retarned and 
took from it some pieces of gold to give him, 
Philip watched her narrowly, and noticed that 
there was more in it. 

He received it with a muttered “ thank you,” 
and then immediately left the room ; while 
Arley, with burning cheeks and quivering lips, 
sat down to her work again. 

There was a bitter pain in her heart, to- 


gether with an uncomfortable consciousness 


that she was beginning to despise her husband 


for his cowardice and meanness. 


She had thought, when she had first dis- 


covered that he had simply married her for 
her money, that her burden was almost too 
heavy for her to bear ; but afterwards, when she 
reviewed their relations with more calmness, 
she had resolved not to be crushed by her dis- 
appointment, but to be faithfal in the outward 
observance of every duty—to make herself so 
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helpfal, attractive, and necessary to him, that 
he would at length be compelled to love her 
for herself alone, and regard the lose of her 
fortune as of little comparative moment. 

But she saw that her efforts had been with- 
out avail—that the longer he neglected his 
duty and lived in idleness the less inclined he 
was to exert himself for their necessary sup- 
port, He hai settled down into a sort of 
sullen indifference, allowing things to slide 
along haphazard, content to wander about in 
a kind of Bohemian way, borrowing of friends, 
and now, when every other resource had 
failed, coming to her and asking her for the 
little money which she had carefully saved 
ever since leaving England, so that her purse 
might not be absolutely empty in case she 
should need anything. 

It seemed as if her situation was fast be- 
coming intolerable ; but she had always been 
so unaccustomed to care, or to act indepen- 
dently in pecuniary matters, that she could 
not see just yet how it was to be remedied. 
The poor girl, however, was not conscious 
happily, that her darkest days were yet to 
come. 

She worked steadily on at her drawing, and 
in the course of another week carried a second 
collection to the picture shop. 

Her employer was even better pleased with 
them than he had been with her first efforts— 
she had improved upon the hints which he 
had given her, and had really furnished him 
with some exquisite little things. 

The money which she received for them was 
more precious to her than anything she had 
ever possessed, while a year ago she would 


though urging her to consider the cost of her 
promise, she persistently banished the vision. 
“I should not like to have you for my 
ister.” The words spoken so idly rose to 
Clinton’s recollection, when, a few days later, 
ee eneee's — brimming over 
ve aD ppiness, and proud triamph 
in the prize he had won. : ‘ 
“I am sure you will be glad to hear my 
news, dear old fellow,” ran the letter; “for 
you have often told me that the only thing to 
fame me was to marry and settle down. Itis 
20 use my trying to expatiate on my happi- 
hess ; you know her, and oan understand what 
Slucky fellow Iam. How you missed falling 
with her yourself pas:es my compre- 
, 8ave that you are such a confoundedly 
old bachelor. However, I am very glad 
you did not, for I should have had no chance 
‘gainst you, and I know I should have loved 
ha any circumstances. If I could not 
ve won her, I know I should have done 
| desperate, for life would have been 


Every word was a dagger thrust, and as 

_— 4 = — ine Teter, we. face was 
wi e em 

shame By 0 at almost 


take, I like a man beyond the ordinary— 
something out of the common run.” 

Horace, meanwhile, having accomplished all 
that he bad set his heart on, hurried up to 
town to make some arrangements for his 
wedding, 


(To be concluded in our next ) 








On THE Ocran,—You dread the dangers and 
discomforts of the sea, and for that reason 
should prepare yourself for them. On sailing 
day, after the last bell has rung and you have 
bade adieu to weeping friends, descended 
hastily to your stateroom, uppack combs, 
brushes, etc., and arrange them in the racks 
prepared for them. Take off your travelling 
suit and hang it up. Then don the forlornest 
robe in your possession ; you have brought it 
with you for the purpose, only let it be thick 
and dark ; you can pitch it into the sea or give 
it to the stewardess after the voyage ia over. 
After this put on wraps and capucine and go, 
on deck to watch the vessels come down and 
out of the harbour. Eat whatever you like 
and whenever you feel like it. If you are 
thirsty, eschew lemonade as you would tartar 
emetic, and drink seltzer water ; iced claret 
and water is very nice and wholesome with 
dinner, If possible, go on deck before break- 
fast—go on deck if it takes you two hours to 
dress, and you wish you were dead a handred 
times durirg the operation. Sea-sickness is 
its own cure, but after a day or two, when only 
nausea remains, fresh air is an unfailing 


rae he muttered to himself, ‘‘ he has won 
inko el) am not surprised. What a lesson 
nanaality itshould be for me!” and a bitter 
auile curled his lips. “I, who had been told 
Wei win any woman I chose to favcur, to be 
— by alittle country maiden.” 
: — from his chair and paced the room 
¥, agitated footsteps. “I am cold, 


am] > 
ainia my veins seem to have been | panacea; therefore take as much of it as | have laughed to scorn the thought that she 
clined ew her. I, too, might feel in- | weather will permit, Don’t be frightened at | could have prized the paltry sum earned by her 


own hands, 

On her return to her rooms she was feeling 
very cheerful; her face was brighter than it 
had been for some time, and Philip, who 
neers to be in, observing it, wondered what 
had caused the change, w for some time he 
had had an unpleasant consciousness that she 
was somehow getting beyond him—rising 
above his level. 

He pointed to some letters which he had just 
brought in, and Arley’s eyes [glistened with 
eagerness at sight of them. 


to do something desperate, save that 
oa live their lives, however worthless 
etre they may be. I might have won 
dda had but wooed her differently, bat I 
tls think that flattering speeches were the 
happy to®Wwoman’s heart. May she be 
Inow Borst, wimome, little Leila ; may 
m 
wig ie ra - 80, though I doubt 
ere he could compose himself to 
whinge kind reply to his brother's letter. 
When Horace and Leila perused it 


any unusual noise you may hear ; for the first 
day or two all noises will be unusual, and for 
the first night or two imagination will fill you 
with horrors. After a time you will begin to 
realize that those horrible shrieks you hear are 
only the sailors singing—moaning, I should 
rather say—at their work, and that the awfal 
scraping, which sounds just as though ten 
icebergs were menacing the vessel, and which, 
in fact, you are qaite sure are icebergs, is only 
caused by the innocently noisy operation of 
boly- stoning the deck 


Be EF. 
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Hastening to ker room, she laid aside her 
hat apd mantle, and then returned to read 
them, 

One was from, Miss McAllister—she recog- 
nized the cramped, old-fashioned hand 
instantly; the other was from Annie Vane, 
and postmarked Horsham. 

Miss McAllister’s letter was of course ceized 
upon first, for it wasfrom her dearold home, 
and though hers now no longer, yet the 
tenderest memories clustered around it stif!. 
Tt was fall of affection for her ; fall of pleassnt, 
sunshiny news, mingled with lengivgs for her 
speedy return. 

Toa added a “ postscript” (?) of three or four 
pages, telling her many rambling yethacmlers 
bite of gossip, which knew would interest 
her, writing to kindly, even tenderly, that 
Arley's heart went ont to her in gratitude for 
ter sweetness and goodness, 

She lingered long over this dear home-letter, 
her face fnll-of'a tremulous gladness, mingled 
with a wistful longing, which smote P 
her, with a momen- 
tary sense of shame and 

Atter reading it through the second time, she 
folded ani laid it down with a sigh of regret 
tat there was no more of it to read, and, 
takipg up the other, broke the seal in an absent 


Way, 

But as she removed the'closely- written sheet 
from the env  & ory of starfled surprise 
broke from her, for it was edged with black, 
und blotted in many places with tears, 

With a territle feeling of foreboding she 
hastily scauned the pages, and learned with 
ericf und horror, the fearfal news which had 
btasted'the pride and hopes of the household at 
Buzetmere. 


The letter-was dated Jone 30th, and told 
how Wil Hamilton—gentie, noble, promising 
Wit—bad exiled at the appointed tine, 
to join Major Powell's expedition for 


“t was possible,” Major Powell’s 
wrote ; “that some fierce animal had imme- 
@tately seized upon the unfortunate young 
man, dragged him to his lair, and there 
devoured him.” 


Such was the terrible blow which had fallen 
upon the hitherto happy household at Hazel- 


Sir Anthony was absolutely crashed, Annie 
wrote, with a boveme oe Band her mother 
wearly deranged over the loss of her boy, while 
us for hereelf, she said that lite would never 
be the sams to her again without her dear 


Bat Lady Elaine—their charming, beloved 
Lily of Mordsaunt—it seemed at frat as if 
the shook must certainly kill her. 

She relapsed from one fit of unconsciousness 
te another, until their physician was almost in 
Gespair, fearing that she wonld never rally 
frem them. But death had no intention of co 
wercifally releasing her from her misery, and 
ste recovered 


“ Bat she is so changed that it would make 
= — ache to — ——— letter said ; 
no complaint, ma no outward 

rowel ber grist ; the neglects not one single 
ty, comes to her meals at the regular hour, 
tates her seat and tries to eat, but with a face 
so wan and white, so sad and deapairing, that 
she makes me thiuk ofa hopeless spirit doomed 
to wander in regions of eternal misery. Yet 
18 spite of it all, she is the greatest comfort to 
us; she is sweetness itself; she reads and 
— ‘yes, sings! jast think of it, Arley, with 
all that sorrow in her beart—to paps, and 


wise he would sit brooding ali by himseli in 
the library. She entices mamma ont Lo drive, 
and keeps her jast as long as it is possible to 
make her stay, and is always 20 gentle and 
tender with her, that mamma seems to cling 
to her, as if sha thonght that somehow it 
would bring her nearer to Wil. Shs is like 
some sweet, self-sacrificing saint in our deso- 
late home, and yet, Arley, I know tha’ her 
heart is broken—that all hope . ~ earthly 
happiness ia crashed out of it, I know that 
she devotes herself to others becanse of the 
absolute need of ooeapyicg ber time and atten- 
tien, and with the feeling that if there is never 
to be avy jey for her in this life, she wilido 
her utmost for the comfort of others. 02, 
Arley, we are too desolate, and lonely, and 
hopeless for anything; how little we imagined 
last summer, when we were all so happy aud 
gay here, what fearfal grief these few short 
months would 


the despair looking out of those azare eyes, 
and of the heart-breaking sorrow oppressing 
her ; and yet she was not surprised to learn 
that, in spite of all, she was patiently and 
sweetly devoting herself to others, 

“Tt is so like her,” she thought; “she is 
“making the best of it’—she is living up to 
her own ereed—ss ifshe knew that a t-nder 
Father had willed it so, and, knowing better 
than she what discipline she needs, has not 
sent this sorrow upon her in anything but a 
spirit of love. Bat bow hard it is, oh! how 
hard it is,” she cried, wildly ; “ to realize that 
there is a wise purpose in our sufferings; bow 
hard it is not to rebsal, and say that we will 
not bear it, and smite, if it were possible, the 
haod that chastens us. Shali I ever learn to 
say, ‘Thy will be done?’” 

ilip Paxton, meanwhile, sat outside, read- 
Annie Vane’s letter. When he began to 
e in the meaning’ of it he swore an oath ; 
then devouring the rest of it with eager eyes, 
he cast itangnly from him, and springing to 
his feet, began pacing the floor with resiless 
steps, his face deeply flushed, his eyes glowing 
with a sort of evil excitement and purpose. 

Back and forth, back and forth, he went, his 
boots creaking ominously with every step, until 
Arley grew terribly nervous at the toand, and 
wondered if he wonld never stop; but never 
dreaming of the treachery that he was plottio 
against her, nor of the ¢vil purpores which 
sprung into being and haa taken root in his 
heart upon reading the fatal news which her 
letter had br: t. 

Sarely his good angel must have bsen sleep- 
ing, or have deserted her post, or be never 
would have planned sach fell wickedness 
against the brave, trae woman whom he had 
already so injured. 

After a time that wretched pacing ceased, 
for he alse retired to his own chamber, and did 
not come forth again that day. 

He was not quite lost to all sense of shame, 
and his guilty conscience could not endure the 
thought of meeting the pure eyes of her whom 
he was secretly determining to disgrace for ever 
in the eyes of the world, by an act so trea. 
ckerous and fonl that it conld only have 
originated in the depths of darkness. 

His first}f-eling a reading of Wil Hamil- 
ton’s tragic fate been one of horror; the 


amuses him by the hour together, wheu other- 


next moruing he seemed preosengied ani 


—_—_——— 
at collage, hai bsen snddeuiy plunged jaty 
eteruity in that fearfal way, coald nos fads 
uoman. him for a mo nent. 

Then bis hears tad leaped with the start. 
ling thonght that Lady Eisiae Warbarton— 
and her twenty thoussod a yoar—was gree} 
No troth bound her now to acother, and ahs 
might yet be won, with her immense fortyge, 
by some fortunste schemer who was balj 
euough to dare what he meant to: dare for 
her. 


a 


CHAPTER XIX, 
ABLEY'S RESOLVE, 


Warn Philip appeared at breakfast th» 


moody ; indeed, moodiness and sulkinesa bad 
been his chief characteristics most of the tims 
since his marriage. 

Not ouce daring the meal did he meg: 
Arley’s eyes, though she often scanued his 
face with a queassioning look, as if she wagon. 
scious that somethiag more than usual diz. 
tarbed him. } 

When she addressed him, as she did,sevara) 
times, he answered her only in meno 

and was so restless and unnatural thastit was 
ame when.he finished eating and left aye 
table, 

He sauntered towards the door, stappe, 
torned partly around, and stood aa it 
some unpleassnt topic within himselfi, 
glanced overtly at Arley, who stull.eas.at 
table, and then said, trying to appear asi 
different ss possible,— : 

“ Arley, I think I'll take another: pogad, if 

can spare it,’ 
she glanced around at him in suprise, 

“ Are you still withont money?” she.saked 

“ Yes, curse the laak |” 

She drew herself up at thia reckless answa. 

“There is no such thing as ‘luck,’” 
said; “there is no cause without effect 
vice versd, If you would go to work you would 
havea money; thereisno reason why &. mm 
with your ability, and possessing good deals, 
should be thus di ully penniless,” 

‘* Disgracelully |!” he repeated, poelg. 

** Yes, is is.a disgrace, to yourself and tems, 
to be living in the way that we are living; asd 
I. wonder where your mavhood is that jauce 
endure such an existence,” sha replied, 
and meeting his blazing eye with a 
proud look, 

“Will you let me have the poond?” » 
demanded, through his tightly sbut teeth, 

He was very angry with her for her 
speaking, but he had not quite the h 
to openly resent it, for he was di 
conscious that every word which she 
was bat the simple truth. 

“ T suppose I shall,” Arley retarned, ina 
icy tone, “ because, bsing your wife, and ow 
sequently the sharer of your fortunes”—ti# 
with stinging sarcasm—"I cannot baat 
worse disgrace of being in debt for wie 
eat and drink.” 









With her graceful form very erect, 
went to get her purse, and when she : 
ye 
for he neti ith sarprise, % 
more money in it than there bai been belt 
and that part of it was in Spanieh coin, st 
satastance for which he o.ajd no® avemah# 
he bad no suspicion that she had been 
anything, 

He took his pound without even thanks 
her, and alaok out of her presence, leasing ht 
almost ia despair. Tae fatars looked ™# 
dark, almost. helpleas, to bar. 

A few days later, as Philip was retaraist 
to his lodgings about four o'clock in shealte 
noon, he saw, just ahead of him, tha figured 
his wife, walking with quick, ap 
down the fashionable street. : 

She was dreased very plainly, bat ae 
quisite taste, and her veil was @ 
about her face; but notwithet 























intelligence that the bright, cheery comrade, 











with whom he had spent such pleavant years 







| and bearing, to attract attention 


this, & 
was @ woman, with her high- boor4 
went, iv 
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Wondering what conld briog her there, for 
he knew that she bad not been im the habit of 
ing ont much since they came to Madrid, 
pe resolved to follow her and ascertain her 


and. 

tHe had no’ dogged ber steps far before sbe 
tanedinto the a:tatore whereshehad already 
een favice before. 

roaching nearer, Philip saw a fine-look- 
ing gentleman come forward as.she entered, 
wd. after. shaking hands with her, he pointed 
towards the back of the poe reemed to be 
psking some request of . She nodded 
assent, and then followed him into another 
romat the end. 

bad not noticed the small pack 

which carried in her hand, and he could 
pet imagine what her motive was in going 
ibere. If it bad been a jewellery's he 
ayes eens anghs ae, per. 4 she was in- 
tending to diapoze of some er trinket, 
since they were so short of funds, Of course, 
he knew that sbe hed no intention of purchas- 
and perbaps she had only gone in 
to at some, The manner of the pro- 
prietor as.be greeted her, however, convinced 
him that they had met before; he had noted 
bis amile of pleasnre, avd his look af admirsa- 
tion a6: bis ese reated upon her fine Sgure and 
lovely face, ‘ the grasp of hishand had been 


most 
Was be some admirer whom Arley had 
and come tomeet by appointment? 
be discard: d this thought.aa soon, as. it 
aeed hia mind, for his in her 


tile Jor the i 
ondoct bemelf f any way that would detract 
from her dignity and self- She was too 


noble, too high- minded to be guilty of any such 
indiscretions he was sure; yet ibgave him an 
cncomiortable sensation to stand there and ree 


_ Ron the first time since his a feel. 
ing of jealousy eroge in his heart, and mingled 
sth ibs there waa 2 sasse of shame aud regret 
sthisown unwortbicess. 

Bis bewer nature whiapered that it was not 
Tt t00 late to tara over a mew leat, act 
Geenrs te the po ana say 
wa st of nin talents aaeeentan, i 
ashe bad urged bim to do, and thas compe 
her Worespact sud p-r.uspa love him again. 

Bat aterrible temptasion had come go him 
ste days before, in the suaps of Aznie 
Vaeis letter, and tne intelligence of Wil 

's death. 

it not been for this he might have 
Yitlied to these better feelings, but a demon 
“at hand to remind him thet the Lily of 
was free, and to. tempt him to tern 
upon his wife to hie own selfish 
vantage in a way almost too vile fora human 

being to contemplate, 

Belore Arley came ont of the inner office 
where the groprietor had invited her to go 


fread, who had bren parchasing largely in 
hei of paintings and pone BH, Phitip 

ed, 8 she had no suspicion 
Mather visit to the art store had been ob- 


She found him in their sitting-room on her 
"un, reading au English periodical. He was 
“ty cool in his manner, bat no more so than 
Mebad been ever since she had 80 
to him; aud, therefore, she could 
Suspicion that he had resolved to in- 
S system of espionage over her, with 
ous intention of ruining her cha- 


; pot teveral days he watched her constantly, 
Bishe did not go ous. at all, seeming to be 
, engrossed with her drawings. 
tlternoon, 23 abe left her work for a 
he stole softly to her tabla, curio- 








ve 


Toor three lovely, half-finished sketches 
lay there, and nesr them a portfolia, 

Opening this hs found quite a collection of 
drawings, and some litule gems in water- 
colours, ard was greatly surprised by their 
beauty of design and finished workmanship. 

Then ail. at once it flashed upon him woat 
her errand to the picture dealer's had been, 
snd that this was how she hed obtained those 
Spanish cains which he had seen in her purse, 

“Aha!” he muttered, with a disagreeable 
smile, thongh a blush halfof anger, half af 
shame, leaped to his cheek at thethought; “if 
I won’t work she is bound ta, it seams, and to 
some purpose, too, or lam greaidy mistaken. 
Well,” with a sigh of relief, but with a 
defiant toss of his head, *‘if that is the case, 
we shall not quite starve at present, or at 
least nutil I can arrange my plans and turn 
myself.” 

“I suppose,” be went on, ss if in excuse of 
such dastardly sentiments, “‘ thet itis a mercy 
to Jet her do it, for it interesta.and amuses her, 
and keeps her from fretting and pining for 

and.” 
ring Arley return he stole. back to 
his seat, and was apparently, deeply absorbed 
in his when she entered the room ; but 
he covertly watched her fora long while, and 
became more and mere eoaviuced that she was 
engaged upon drawings which were for sale. 

The next morning, while they were at break- 
fast, their lam@lord entered bearing atray, upon 
which a neatly folded paper lay. 

Heapproschd Philip and presented it, with 
his blaadest smile and how, bat with a look 
in his eye.-which expressed a dogged determina- 
tian 


Philip took up the paper, opened and read it, 
and then grew white with anger. 
It was's bill for the past fortmight's board, 


ladging, and washing, 
instantly recovered himself, however, 


and, with a smile and bow equally affable as 
the landlerd’s own, dropping the note again 
upon the tray, he gracefally waved his white, 
shapely hand towards Arlay. 

“ Madama carzies the punse—take it to her,” 
he said, in excellent Spanish, 

The man, flushed and glanced uneasily at 
© madam.” It was notaccarding to his. ideas 
of what wasright ar connect that a lady should 
be troubled with such busiaesa matters; but, 
elier a moment of hesitation, it flashed apon 
him that pesbaps it waa.an English castom, 
and therefore right, and so, turnivg with 
an even lower bow to Arley, he held out the 
salver to her. 

She also took up the pspar and examined it ; 
bat she could not read « word af it, although 
she saw ata glance that it was in the form of 
& 

“ What is it?” she askedof Pailip. “ What 
dces he want?” 

“* He requests that hie dill be settled, ani, 
since [have no money, I hawa referred him - 
you; perhaps you can accommodate him wit 
the sum regaired,” Philip replied, with 
averted eyes and rising colonr. 

Arley felt the blooi rush back like a torrent 
vpen her heart at this indignity, and knew 
that she was ing very ple; but she also 
knew that it would not do to allow the man, 
who was watching them closely, to suspect 
that there was anything wrong ; so, biting her 
lips to keep the colour iu them, she quietly 
arose and went to get the money. 

She had become familiar enough with 
Spavish figures to see that the ditl called 
for forty esandos and fitty reals, or between 
four and five pounds of Eoglish money. 

This would take nearly ali that she had 
earned—almost every psseta—and a-bitter sob 
choked her as she counted it out and found 
her purse so nearly empty. 

Is was not so much on account of the loas of 
the money as the manner in which it had 
been demanded, and the humiliation of feelin 
that her husband was go lost to all sense o 
honour and responsibility regarding his duty 





Salen ig to sse what she was 
‘eneste in, 


towards her, 





What would they come toif this continued ? 
—vwhere and how would it allend? 

Surely it was a dark day for the petted and 
tenderly reared Arley Wentworth, 

Bat.she swept back into. their sitting-room 
with the air cl w queen, and, going to 
Philip, drappsd the ec ics into his hand, 
while with a gestare she direckd the man 
to go to ber husband for his pay; he 
shonld at least have the enedit of setiling 
their bille even if he could have. the face to 
appropriate her own hard earnings for thas 


porpose. ‘ 

The man receisted the bill, and then, with 
& profusion of bows and thanks, retired, 
1 the husband and wife once mors 

ones, 

When the door closed, their eyes, as if 
drawn by some magnetic i:finence, were 
lifted and met, 

Ia Philip's there was a look of enilen 
defiance, mingled with something of shame; 
in Arley's, an expression of ecorn and reselu- 
tien. born of despair. 

Sie apose and stood before him, one white 
hand resting upon the-teable, the other hang- 
ing by her sida. 

‘Philip Paxton, this hind of thing can. go 
om no longer,” she ssid, in low bat decided 
tones, 

‘Indeed! Won't you tell me; what you 
mean by ‘thia kind of thing’?” be asked, 
with a sneer, 

‘* This mapner of living.” 

‘Qa! then won't'yeu beso goad as to teli 
mo how it is to. be helped 2—is ie an enigma 
beyond my power to svlve,” he replied, im ake 
same tone a6 before, 

“You know well enough how it dan be 
helped,” Arley cric@, with a quiver.cof passion 
in-bertones. “Have you no shame?—have 
you no honeur er menhood, that.;ou keep me 
here in .this.strange country, where Lam com- 

tively help and sabjeoi me to sch 
hearadation ? i will not. bear it; I am your 
wile, and it is your daty te take cane of ma. 
I have not co xplained—Z have. uttened) no 
wonl.«f represch at being dragged foom oonz- 
tey te country, suffering increasing discomfors 
with every onange; I hawe bere it pasieatiy, 
hopiog that yoar eyes,wonld be cpsned and 
that your better natare would taiamph.at last ; 
bat my patience is exhausted—I wit nos live 
a —_ Hi Arley 

“How wild you it, 2” Pailip 
asked, drply. 

“ I will take care of myself,” she answered, 


bravaly. 

‘* How independent you will be! Have you, 
like the fairies of.old, a magic wand, by whic? 
you cansammon the godijesa.ef wealth toyour 
feet? If sa, please wave it fer our mutual 
benefit,” he zetumed, with a. Jaagh, 

* Soeers and irony ill become yon, Mr. 
Paxton,” Arley replied, with a prond dignity, 
adding: ‘ But what I have said Lmean—I will 
not live like this another dag.’ 

S2e tarned and walked from the noom with 
eaten aes Sana thas excited his admira- 


* Whew ! I had no. ides that the little thing 
had so much apiri,” he muttered, as the. door 
closed. after hex. ‘“ What will she do, I 
wonder? I know what -:I hope sha will 
do aud leave me frea. to carey ont my 
schemes a¢ I wish,” saying which he took 
his hat and went ont. 

When he retarned to dinner he found Arley 
in her travelling-drees, as if ready fur a 
journey, 

She was very pale, butevery tineof her faca 
expressed resolation. 

She arose as he entered and asked, abruptiy, 

* Philip, will you go home?” 

He started at the sound of his name, for it 
was the firsh and only time thet ake bai 
addressed him thns since leaving Hugland, 
while the appeal in her tones touched him for 
the moment, 


But it was only momentary. 





‘‘ How ia the deuce am I going home when 
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I have mo money to pay our passage?” he 
demanded, harshly. 

“It cculd have the money would you 
go and begin life over again?” Arley 
asked, thinking if he would only promise she 
would produce her hundred pounds and gladly 
ase it to defray their expenses home, 

“Oh,” she added, with passionate earnest- 
ness, ‘“‘ you and Ihave made a great mistake— 
we never should have married; but I believe 
that we could yet be very comfortable to- 
gether if you wouli consent to do what is 
right. I would help you in every possible 
way ; I would be no burden to you, and I will 
never complain of my lot, however humble, 
af only we can have an honest living. Will 
you go home, Philip?” 

She looked very beautiful, very lovable, 
standing there with that appealing face, her 
wistfal eyes fixed so earnestly on his, her 
— hands clasped and half extended to 

m. 

Bat instead of being won he was only 
angered by her words. To think of going 
back to England without a pound in his 
pocket galled him beyond endarance, especially 
ome realised that he alone was to blame for 


disgraceful poverty. 
‘No, I will not!” he replied, almost 


y. 

‘Then will you resume your profession 
here, or do something—anything, to earn an 
honest support for us!” 

Her tone was very patient, but there was 
&@ gleam’ in her eye which told him that the 
question meant more than it appeared to 
mean, 


“No. I will not be dictated to—I will not 
be told by a woman what I ought and what I 
ought not todo, And as for our going back, 
you know that is out of the question—we 
could not go, even if I would consent,” 

“TI have a namber of valuable jewels, and I 
would gladly of those to pay our pas- 
sage,”’ Arley , with downcast eyes and 
flashed cheeks, and determined to use every 


——= in her power. 

et she would not tell him that she had 
gmoney, lest he should demand it of her and 
thus leave her powerless to go back by herself 
Twill not go‘veek, {tell you,” he repeated 

not go you, repea 

sullenly, then added, with a touch of malice: 
“ Now you perceive the wisdom of my advice 
about keeping your money when you might 
have had it just as well as not, and we need 
not have been in this confounded plight, You 
feel the need of it now, as I meant you should, 
and it won’t hurt you in the least to experience 
ome discomfort for being so obstinate.” 

**No,” Arley said, with uplifted head, ‘it 
will not hurt me—it can never hurt me, for I 
have at least retained my self-respect.” 

Her flashing eyes and c lips told him 
as plainly as words could have done whom she 
could not respect. 

“I hoped,” she resumed, in a tremulous 
voice, ‘‘ that you would consent to what I have 
proposed, for I did not wish to take any radical 
measures; but, as I have said, I will not live 
thus. I have been out this morning to engage 
@ less expensive room for myself, and I am 
going to occupy it this evening, unless you 
will give me your promise to change your 

of life—and as soon asI can I shall 
make arrangements to return to England.” 

He started at this, and regarded her 
pene for . ae. He saw that it was 

reat; she meant 6 
owtena it every word that 
> **Do ere wet usually follows when 
woman ves usband’ b> 
tection?” ne asked. va ae 

** Barely you cannot accuse me of leaving 
my husband's ‘care and protection,’” Arley 
retorted, with impulsive sarcasm. 
saan he ores h een A gots 

, sho Ow x 
merited i y he felt this well 

“ ave no choice,” she added, wearil 

and half regretting that she had spoken = 
hotly ; “we cannot remain here honourably, 


for you cannot meet our expenses, and we | 





Arley sat down upon @ vacant chare to wait 


should only have the disgrace of being tarned | her turn, and then glanced about her to gog if 
out-of-doors at the end of another two weeks | she could fiad an English face among the 


or month, if our landlord was not paid My | 
address will be No. 4—— street, if youshould | 
need me for anything especial, Pailip. I | 
should have been so glad if we could have | 
been more united,’’ and here the tears welled 
up into her beautiful eyes. ‘I would have 
like to be a true and faithful wife to you, in 
spite of the wrong which you did me in the 
begioning; but you have put such obstacles in 
my way that it has been impossible. But 
even now, if you should be ill and need me 
before I go back to England, I will come to 
= — o what Ioanfor you, Gvod-night, 


She left him and went to her own room, 
and Philip Paxton wasin anything but a com- 
fortable frame of mind. 

An hoor later Arley took her departure for 
No, 4—— street, where she spent her first 
night as wretched, and lonely, and homesick 
as it was ever the lot of anyone to be. 

But she intended to go to the English 
consul the next day, and put herself under 
his care until she could hear of someone who 
would take charge of her back to England. 


CHAPTER XXII,} 
JANE COLLINS'S STORY. 


Ar.zey awoke, weary and unrefreshed, the 
next morning. She had experienced a sense 
of protection and safety while abiding beneath 
the same roof with Philip, even th she 
saw so little of him; bat now, alone in her 
new quarters, with no one to whom she could 
— one word, a feeling of desolation, almost 

despair, settled down upon her. F rightful 
dreams assailed her; slesp would no sooner 
weigh her eyelids down than she would start 
wildly up, trembling in every limb, perspira- 
tion starting from every pore; and this was 
——s ain and again, until she was nearly 
e when morning broke, bat very 
oe to have her night of horrors at an 
end. 

After eating her simple breaktast, which 
she had arranged to have brought to her room, 
she dressed herself with great care for her 
call upon the English consul. 

She chose a dress of rich black silk, very 
elaborately made, and fitting her to perfec- 
tion. She wore no collar, but fastened a mass 
of costly creamy lace about her throat with a 

ingle blazing diamond, and put mates to it 

in her small ears. She tied a dainty, be- 
witching hat of black and white lace over her 
soft brown hair, and drawing on her long- 
wristed pearl gloves, looked the elegant lady 
from the top of her pretty head to the tip of 
her little foot. 

Her trials, and sorrows, and homesickness 
had worn upon her somewhat, so that she had 
lost something of her former girlish roundness, 
and this, with the pallor engendered by her 
restless night, gave her an extremely delicate, 
refined, even 
it herself while fastening the ties of her hat, 
and a faint smile curled her lips, as she 
murmured : 

‘If Iam not Arley Wentworth, the grand. 
child of the renowned Dr. MoAllister, I 
certainly have some evidences of ‘ good blood’ 
about me,” 

There was not a particle of vanity in this 
speech, however; there was only a feeling of 
content in the fact that no low-born person 
could possess certain characteristics which 
looked out at her from the glass. The mystery 
of her birth was ever uppermost in her 
thoughts, and she never saw her reflection 
without asking, “Who was my father—who 
my mother? Oh! shall I ever know?” 

When she arrived at the residence of the 
consul she gave her card to an usher, and was 
shown into a reception-room, where she found 
several others, who, like herself, were seeking 
an interview with Her Majesty’s representa- 





tive. 








trician look. She had noticed | 
| little one, believing that she had perished 





visitors. 

No ; they were all foreign—German, Fre 
Rassian, and, for aught that she knew, Turk 
and Mohammedans, bat not one regular Juhn 
Ball among them all did she see. She heayed 
a sigh of regret, and a feeling of loneliness began 
to steal over her again. 

Suddenly, however, every nerve in her body 
tingled with a strange delight, for directly 
behind her she heard an unmistakable English 
voice say, in a loud eager whisper : 

“John, John! do ye remember the beantj. 
fal lady that was picked up at sea, eighteen 
years ago, by the vessel that brought us from 
Bombay?” 

A shock like electricity shot through Arley 
at these words, and turning her head a trifis 
she saw, seated in the shadow of a curtaing 
little back of her, a barly, red-faced English. 
man and, as she supposed, his wife, 

But she pretended not to hear what had been 
said, while, in fact, she was straining every 
nrve to catch what should come next, 

‘*I’m not likely to forget the leddy, mother, 
when I helped to haul her aboard, and 
sure she were dead, when her purty white face 
dropped so heavy on my shoulder. But that 
were nothing to the way she cried and grieved 
for her baby, that she was never to see 
when she came to, poor thing ; and bow sh 
clang to her good man, moaning fit to break 
one’s heart, and all he could do was to hold he 
close and say never a word, though his ow 
face were that white and hopeless it knocked 
me all in a heap every time I looked at him 
But what brought ’em to yer mind jast nov, 
old woman ?” 

“Sh, John! _ 80 ~~ Ro La ben 
chance ye get, give a look at the purty 
sitting rig afore ye, and tell me if she isn’t 
the very image of the leddy ye helped to baal 
aboard the Black Swan on her home’ard yy. 
age? I tell ye, man, she has the very sam 
pair of eyes and wavy brown hair, the same 
pretty lips and baby chin.” 

Arley felt all the strength suddenly leave 
her, as if all power to move even hand or foot 
had deserted her. She seemed like some frozen 
image planted there, without either life « 
motion, though she was filled with a nervous, 
inward trembling. 

Had she come all the way to Spain—hadil 
been needfal for her to suffer all that she bad 
suffered during the past year, to be led hither 
in this strange way, and under such peculist 
circumstarces, in order to discover who st 
was, and to have the great enigma of her lift 
revealed to her? 

Was the mystery about to be solved? Wat 
she to learn through this rough, uncalti 
couple who her father and mother were? 

A conviction of this result fastened i 
upon her mind as she listened to their convét 
sation. That reference to the vessel frm 
Bombay picking up some castaways at ses, the 
mention of the fair young mother 
eighteen years provious, had mourned for het 


the cruel waters, and, more than all, th 
strong resemblance which these people bad 
traced in her face to the ‘' beautifal leddy, 
inspired her with a wild hope that at last 
was to obtain some cleu to her parentage. 

She longed to tarn her face towards the 
man behind her, and beg him to answer bit 
wife's question quickly, 

She longed to tell them that she had been# 
castaway at sea, and was a poor, 
waif whom nobody claimed ; buat she dresdel 
to interrupt the conversation, at antl 
she had learned something more, lest 
should take offence because she had 
and refuse to teil her anything. 

Calling a little harmless stra 
aid, she allowed her perfumed han 
to slip, apparently unseen, to the floor, hops 
that one of tbe couple would notice it 
retarn it to her. ’ 

An opening door just at that momedt 


to het 
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osused & ee of air, and wafted the dainty 
{ittle affair of lace and lawn directly to the 
feet of the burly “ Jobn,” 

He stooped and seized it with eager though 
awkward dexterity, much gratified with this 

anity to satisfy the curiosity which his 
ey mechs had excited. 

He reached out his great, coarse hand, and 
touched Arley on the shoulder, much as he 
would have touched some frail, beautiful 
flower, and growing very red in the face at 
his own boldness, said, blunderingly,— 

“Madam—miss—you—you've lost yer ’ker- 


turned now with her sweetest smile. 
“Thank you,”’ she said, simply but heartily, 
as she took it from his slamsy fingers, while 
at the same time, she bestowed a quick but 
comprehensive glance upon the woman at his 
side, 


She saw an honest, good-natured looking 

stout and rosy, but rough, as to ex- 

, a8 & couple of porcupines ; while they 

in turn stared at her with all their might, re- 

dless of all rules of politeness, if indeed, 

o agg instructed in the simplest forms 
ne 

‘our eager eyes earnestly scanned that 

tair, beantifal face for the space of a minute, 

aod then Arley slowly resumed her former 

ore and waited as patiently as she could 

what would follow. 

The man heaved a deep, long-drawn sigh 
sndsank into his seat, an expression of wonder 
and bewilderment on his face, 

“I tell you what, old woman,” he whispered, 
ina voice that was not altogether steady, “ if 
I were in the habit of seein’ or believin’ in 
ghosts, I sh’d say one had ’peared to me to-day, 
eo pared “ight, Jou as po some OO 

ou’re right, John,” respon is 8 
ina tone of conviction. . it 


Ariey could not endare the suspense another 
moment, and she moved her chair so as to 
tue the couple again. 


“I beg your pardon,” she said, politely, but 
booking ny beg “T coald not help hearing 
what you both have said. Will you please 
tal me the pee ee, Oe lady of whom you 
a , and whom you say I go closel 
tuemle?” 8 y y y 


“Land alive, John ! it’s her very voice, too, 
my ears deceive me,” inal the 
Woman, in a startled tone, to her husband, 
ty regarding Arley more curiously than 


The young girl began to tremble visibly, 
‘dit was only by a strong effort that she kept 
tet teeth from chattering audibly—was she 
learn the truth at last? 
so glad,” she said, after a moment, 
give them an op ty to recover 
from their surprise, “to have found: 
my countrymen here, for you perceive 
am English like yourselves. I came 
hoping to hear of some one who might be 

teturning to England, but it is ver. 
I think, that I should have chan 

here and overhear what you have 
ill you please tell me of whom you 
Were speaking ?” 
ite man and woman looked at each other 
Metra y; the resemblance of which they 

spoken was Baad. upon them every 
nitient, until it almost seemed that the lady 
ty had referred to stood again before them, 

u was Addressing them. 

Molter well, miss, this are very queer,” the 
i ye at last ; “T don’t ee I’m dreamin’, 
Were not so young looking, I sh’d sa 
Revere the very leddy herself. » 6 . 
Hername—please tell me her name,” 
ta 


Bagerel tt 


could poeeenly —a oe ta ager 

© Man co reply an atten- 

Wah entered the room and announced that his 
y, the “cay had hay received im- 

es Calling him away, and he 

Wi, therefore be unable to receive any 


fal 


day. 

«ye heating this most of the people beat 

ay iy tetreat, muttering their ditappoint- 
RO amiable m»od, and Arley and her 


two strange companions were thus left the 
sole occupants of room, 

‘*Now we can converse undisturbed,” she 
said, eagerly, as the last one departed, “ and 
I will tell you why I am s0 anxious to learn 
the name of the people of whom you have 
spoken. There is a mystery hanging over 
my parentage, and I was separated from my 
parents by an accident at sea, and have never 
seen them since ; 80 you yw that it is not 


strangethatI should think, from what youhave 
said, that you could haps throw some light 
on this dark subject me,” 


**Ab! miss,” the woman said, with a re- 
gretful shake of her head, as Arley paused 
and looked appealingly at her. ‘‘I’m sure no 
one could refuse to oblige oP me ys 
leddy like yourself if one coald help it, but we 
don’t know the name of the beautiful leddy 
who looked enough like ye to be yer twin 
sister-——”’ 

“ You don’t know the name?” Arley inter- 
rapted in a tone of bitter of disappointment, 
her heart sinking heavily at this intelligence. 

‘No, miss, Ye see ‘ae was the way of it: 
My old man and I had been on along voyage 
from Portsmouth, England, to Bombay, in the 
Black Swan, a sailin’ vessel under Oaptain 
Conway. e’ve been sailors together, miss, 
ever since we were married, he on the deck, 
and I as stewardess ; for, ye see, bein’ rather 
fond o’ one another’’—and here the buxom 
dame blushed like a girl in her teens—“ one 
didn’t like to leave t’other behind. Well, we'd 
hed a fine voyage most of the way till we 
entered the Bay o' Biscay, when things began 
to look kind o’ threatenin.’ Just about sun- 
set one day a great steamer passed us, and 
everybody on board looked as gay and smilin’ 
as could fe. and gave us three hearty cheers 
with wavin’ kerchiefs, as if they’d had a good 

e so far, and were in high feather cver 
it, She, the steamer, soon went out of sight 
though, and we thought that was the last of 
her for us, and I couldn't help frettin’ to think 
how much faster she sailed than the Black 
Swan, and. how much sooner she’d reach port. 
But I had reason to thank Heaven, miss, for 
the slow sailin’ vessel afore many days. A 
storm blew up that night—such a storm as I 
hope never to be ont in again. Me nor my old 
man never expected to set our foot on land, 
and for three days and nights we didn’t do 
much but pray. But the fourth day the wind 
went down some, and we knew the worst was 


over. 

‘*Well, just as we were roundin’ Point St, 
Matthew we came upon signs of a wreck— 
floatin’ spars, boxes, kegs, stools, and such 
like, end later on during the day, we saw a 
queer looking object to the lee of us, with 
something a white flag flyin’ from it. Our 
— thought it Jooked suspicious, and 
ordered bis men to bear away towards it, and 
after awhile ho had a boat lowered and sent to 
see what it meant, 

“It was well that we came upon it just as 
we did, for it proved to be a great chicken- 
coop, with a man and woman lashed to it, and 
both nearly dead from the cold, and bein’ 
dashed about in the wild waves. They were 
brought aboard the Black Swan, and given up 
to me to see if I could find any life in ’em. 

“ The man came round all right after a little, 
but it was a tough job fetchin’ the woman to, 
but she managed to weather it after awhile, 
and then it was enough to break your heart to 
hear her take on. 

““* My baby—my Allie,’ were the first words 
she said when she came to herself, and her 
husband, who never left her a minute after he 
got her senses back, bent over her and said in 
a hoarse voice, and his face as white as asheet, 
Marg’ret, don’t you remember? Darlin’, let 
us be thankfal that we are spared to each 
other,’ .- 

‘Upon that the leddy gave a scream, and 
fainted dead away again. Well, it’s no use 
tellin’ you of the time I had with her, but she 
just about grieved herself to death, and 
couldn’t bear her husband out of her sight for 
asingle minute. Day in and day out he sat 





in the captain’s state-room—for he gave it up 
to them and bunked it like a common sailor— 
holdin’ her in his arms when she was awake, 
and talking in a soothin’ way to her, but look- 
in’ asif he were jast ready to die with grief 
himself when she was asleep and he was left 
to his own thoughts. I had to feed her like a 
baby, for she was too weak to help herself, 
and she was so pretty and gentle that I 
couldn’t help lovin’ her with all my heart; 
while I’m free to confess I never did so much 
blubberin’ in all my life as I did in those two 
weeks that we were makin’ for Portsmouth, 
after we took them two castaways on board, 
Bat it was enough to break the stoutest heart 
as a that poor mother grievin’ for her lost 
y. 

‘* La, miss!” as Arley buried her face in 
her handkerchief and sobbed over the sad 
story, “I didn’t mean to upset ye like that, 
though I can never tell about it without gettin’ 
soft myself, for all its more’n eighteen years 
ago. Butas for her name, I were so bound 
up in takin’ care of the r thing, that I 
never once thought to ask who she were, and I 
never heerd the captain say. We sailed into 
Portsmouth harbour all right one fine morn- 
ing, and after I had wrap the leddy up in 
my warm shawl to be taken ashore—for the 
day was cold—she seized both my hands, and 
said, with her white, tremblin’ lips :— 

“Qh, you good woman, I ought to bless 
these hands that have helped to bring me back 
to life, and I do—I do for my husband's sake ; 
but my heart is broken for my baby—my 
pretty angel, Allie!’ 

‘*‘ The gentleman gave me a fifty-pound note, 
with a hearty ‘Heaven bless ye,’ just afore he 
carried her up on deck, and I’ve never set 
eyes on either of ’em, nor heard one word 
about ’em since.” 

“Do you know the name of the steamer 
that they were on when they were wrecked ?” 
Arley asked, with almost breathless eager- 
ness, when the woman ended her story. 

‘Yes, miss; it were the White Star, and 
= i bound from Calcutta, India, to Eng- 

Arley started, and a cry escaped her ; it was 
the same vessel on which it was sapposed she 
had sailed with her nurse for England oversome 
eighteen years ago; and thus it became evi- 
dent that there had been two children of about 
the same on board that ill-fated steamer, 
There t have been more—she did not 
know ; but she was quite sure now that both 
Ina and herself had been among the passen- 
gers, and while Ina had drifced into the hands 
of those rude fishermen on the coast of Sp 
she had been rescued by one of the sailors o 
the White Star, mistaken for her, and thus 
sent to Dr. of London. 

Something within her told her that she 
belonged to this beautiful woman, to whose 
sad story she had just listened—somethin 
aside from the strong resemblance to her o: 
which this honest couple had spoken ; and she 
felt that at last she held a clue, though a 
very faint one, to the mystery of her parent- 
age. 


It was very unsatisfactory, however, and 
would doubtless reqaire diligent and patient 
search and inquiry in order to make it of the 
least avail, while it was possible that she 
might never get beyond this point, 

‘**I believe you have been telling me about 
my own father and mother,” she said, in a 
trembling voice to the woman, 

“Land alive, miss, ye don’t mean it!” was 
the astonished rejoinder, while the burly Joha 
leaned forward, wonder depicted on his face. 

“Yes, I feel quite sure of it,” Arley said ; 
‘but oh! if you could only have told me their 
name, the way out of this puzzle would be 
comparatively easy.” 

Then she told them something of her own 
life, for she felt it was due to them after their 
courtesy to her. 

“It are all like a story, miss, and it'll a'l 
come out right at last, never fear,’ said John ; 
‘‘and,” he added, “all ye've got to do when 





ye get back to England is to huut up the 
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the rest’ be egsy enoneh:’ 

“tf hes living!” Yes that-was it; . ifthe 

cw hed be: . | fsa * MF that Pee 

able’ t the’ capta a ne down 
el a thos the sequel to her secret 
reiitin for éver buried in the deep dark 
waters of the Ocean. 

Atiey heaved a sigh; but she looked into the 
faces before ber with a smile, and asked: 

“Will you kindly tell me your name ? T amt 
very thankful to.you for teHing mo this story.” 

’ neme? Sartin, miss. It’s Jane 
Goltins, and it’s one I've neyer had reason to 
be ashamed pf either,” was the satisfitd renfy, 
while the honest creature bestowed an bfi¢c. 
tionate glance upon her bnsband, 

“Jobu* ‘here has been a good rign to me,’ 
ebe added ;*‘and we've been middiin’ pros- 
perens fr thie worlil's grods, and’we've roved 
tre world pretty much over together, first and 
Iast:”? 

“Shall yon go back to England toon?” 
Arley inqnited, with a sodden heart-bound, 
and feeling that she could trast herself with 
these rough, but evidently honest people, more 
faity perhaps than ehe could with others who 
might be wiser in the ways of the world. 

“Yes, miss. The Rork:t—that’s the vessel 
Fotn’s mate aboard, and I'm stewardess— 
starts on her homeward voyage next week, of 


Othe Write “Star, if he’s liviu’, and 





| Mrs. Jones was just seventy-two years seven 


. Basxtné synonym—No sashier—no cash 
ere. 

Ocr of proportion—T wo spoons to one plate 
Of ine-cream, ’ 

Waey is a.mav obliged to. keep his word 7— 
When no-one will take it, 

Tre woman. who-captures:® good: busban 
gete @ real sir prize. ‘ 

‘Waicr is the most'moral of measical instrn- 
mient? The piano, becanse Tt is grand, up- 
right, and ‘square, 

“IypusgRy must prosper,” as the hasband 
saia when holding the baby while his wife 
chopped wead. aa lie 

_ Is gold northern countries, by a wise pro- 
ou of nataze, the mountains are clad in 


Wut ‘a cow-boy, in telling e story, says 
“T herd” so-and-so, do not think his grammar, 
is at fait, for he may be referzing to hie work 
of herding cattle ; or, if'you Ge think his syntex 
is false, don’t say so in bis hearing. 

“ Bropy,”’ salad a lady to her servant, “I 
with you would step over and seehow old Mrs, 
Jones is this morning,” In a few minutes 
Biddy returned with the information that 


months, and two days old. 
A GENTLEMAN on being asked what he had 





Ir you happen to see a man weari j 
suit and a white tile, you, may be cnet, a 


of a shower. 

Ty putting up your screen doors and windows 
be very parsicular to have a little hole in one 
corner so that the flies can. go ont-cf-doors 
whensthey get tired of being inside, 

Seremm question with city people about ts 
go to the country: “+What shall wedo with 
the biced or cat?” One good way is to let the 
cat have the bird and then kiil the cat, 

Some philosopher says, “Put off nothing 
till to-morrow.” This means, dearly beloved, 
that to be happy you should go to bed in your 
clothes, and disrobe in the morning. 


When kicking.& book-agent across the lawn, 
the. man who is not the lest bit of a 
philosopher begins to understand all the 
beanty of the axiam which teaches us that it 
is better to give than to.receive, 


Scypay scoroon Tracner; “Now, who can 
tell me how Jonah was punished for tia 
disobedience?” Small Boy: “Just like I 
was yesterday.” Teacher: “ How was that?*, 
Small Boy: “ Please, ma’am, I was whaled,’ 
Tur sweet little damsel, being aggravated 
past endurance by her big brother, fell down 
ppon her knees and cried :—“O Lord, conyers 
my brother Tom. He lies, he steals, he 


a Weanesday.” 

“Wonld you let me go with you? Could I 
obtain 9 passage in ths versel?’* Arloy asked, 
eegerly, while her voice trembled with the 


awears, All boys do; us girls don't, Amen.” 


‘‘ Waar decoration is that you arse wearing?’ 
saii an Austrian. sergeant to a. new recruit, 
Tbe man blushed deeply, and responded :— 


, for dinner, replied : ** A lean wife roasted, and 
| the ruinofsa man for sauce.” What did his 
| dipner consist of? Of course you give it up, 
| and here’s the answer—a spare rib and apple- 





earnestaeas of her plea. 


“ A-salin’ veesel ain't no kind of a place for 
a Gelicate-yenng leddy like ye,” Jane Collins 
remarked, doubtfully, as she eyed Arley’s 
dainty figure from top to toe. 

‘‘Oh! I would not mind the vessel, if only 
I-might go home ; und, somehow, T feel as if 
I should be very safe with you and your hus- 
band,” Arley said, while tears of entrenty 
actually gathered in her tyes, 


seid this; then she replied: 

* Sure, miss, we'd do the best we coujd for 
ye it ye did go, but we are all in the Lord's 
bends. Whap d’ye say, John?” and the 
— & questioning glance upon her bus- 
band. 

“Reckon we can fix it somehow,” he re- 
torved, laconically. 

* Ob, thank you! thank you!” Arley maurt- 
mured, and the sweet brown eyes brimmed 
over with the glitte drops, which told how 
— were her lohgivgs after England and 

ome, 

(To be eontinu:d.} 


= 


FACETLA, 
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A ronsz is constantly urged when ridden by 
an Irishman, becanse he always has a Pat on 
bis back. 

“On, mamma!” cried a little girl, who 
saw a masher for the first time, “ which is the 
man and which is the eane?”’ 


No matter how old the attractions of a 
mensgetie Insy be, you are jnstified in expect- 
ing to find among them at least one thing that 
is gnu. 

A woman who read the statement of a 
ecientist that men is changed once in seven 
years, said she wished the seven years were 
pp, for apy change in her husband would be 
fur the better. 

Ir is eaia that Japanese women have never 
teen and do not know the use cf pins. A 
Japanese young man must feel comparatively 
tafe in sitting on ithe same sofa with the 
young lady in that country. 

“T suppose,” said a physician to a patient, 
while feeling his pulse, “that you ccngider 
me ® hpmtug,” “TI think it very odd that 
you so acctrately divine my thoughts by 
Spooky feeling» my yuite,” retorsted tke 
patient. 


pape 
| “ Wednesday’s post brought to usa letter ad- 


Jane bestowed s gratified look on her as she | Sressed ‘Rev..’ another, 


| can be no reasonable objection that I can think 





samce, 

Tue Mzasurg or nis Dzvotioy.~A young 
lady who lately received a bouquet of roses 
was somewhat amased to find the: donor's 
visiting card attached to if, and written on 
the wrong side these words: “ Not to exceed 
half-a erown.” 

Tar editor of 4s country r says: 
the Hon.,’ another, 
‘Coal, one * Mr,’ and the last* Esq.’ (On the 
way to dinner we accidently stepped on a 
woman's dress, and: she addressed us thus: 
* You brate!*” 

Lirtuz Rodolpt one day begged an invite- 
tiort to dinner at the honee of’a little friend 
with whom he had been playing during the 
morning. At the table his hostess anxiously 
inga *—“Radolph, can you cut your own 
meat?” “ Humph!” said Radolph, who was 
sawing away. ““Can’tI? I've cut up @ great 
deal tougher meat than this at home.’ 


Paster :--“T’ve. kept, my in the 
shap for three ¥ bas made 
an offer for it yet, and now the housekeeper 
bas told me to. take.itaway.” Friend :—“ 1’ 
tell you what todo err uze. Make 
@ present of it to the lum. There 


of to ite staying there.”’ 

Mas. Moxpz (who, accompanied by maid, 
goes down the steps of her house and glances 
up atthe house) :—‘‘ Why, Mary, I told you to 
leave: one of the lawps in the upper 
heli” : “I did lave'ene; ma’am.’’ 
Mrs. Monde: ‘*I see nothing of it. The hall 
looks very dark.” Mary: “Oh, Iblew it cut, 
ma’an.”’ 

“ You look likes poet,” laughed the fanny 
editor, as the handsomely-dreased youngster 


“It is.a medal our cow won at the cattle 
ahow,” 


Two young ladies were talking abcnta third, 
the other day, who had just become engaged 
to a widower who plays the cornet and has 
four children, ‘‘ What could be worse,” ex. 
claimed one; “than four children and 
cornet?’ “Nothing,” said the other; “a. 
cepting six children anda trombone.” 


“ Wert, Jack, I hear you are goingto get 
married. Isiiso?” “Yes.” ‘Who 
going to marry?” “Jane Meters.’’ by. 
she’s old, Jack, and also homely,” ‘That's 
just what I want. I want ’em old sn they’! 
know something, and homely so they willstay 
at home.” 

“Fixe morning, your- Honour,” » affebly 
remarked the man who bad been arrested the 
night before for being drunk and disondanly. 
‘* Yes, indeed,’ responded the justice ; ‘*quite 
a fine morning; im fact, a five-shilling dire 
morning.” j 

“ How fresh atid green everything looks!” 
murmured Claribel), as they wandered alozg 
the road, ** ng? questioned Adolphe, 
looking down ‘inte her violet eyes, ‘“ Yeu every: 
thing,” she replied, abstractedly. He wandes 
with another girl now. 

A dexrrzuan at a dinner was asked to carr’ 
a turkey, butin doing so the bird was precip 
tated into the lap of a young lady sitting at 
gentleman's elbow, completely ruining le 
dress. Instead, however, of creating a Com: 
motion, the carver merely remarked, “ Mis, 
may I trouble you for that turkey?” 

A may in 9 train was heard to groan” 
| frightfully that the passengers took, pity 7 
him, and one of them gave him « drink ante 
a whisky flack. "Do you feel better?” abel 
thegiver. ‘ Ido,” said he who had groaned, 





entere 

Th 
pocket, 

‘*Maybe you write songs, too?” suggested 
the newspaper man. 

“ Yea, sometimes,” was the answer, 

* Have you got one for me?” 

“ Yes, I think I have,” 

“Is it aupg by long or short meter?” 

By this time the young man bad fished out 


a document, which he threw down, yelling, 


excitedly : 

“* Neither, my friend! It iseung by thegas 
meter.”’ 

It was a gas bill. 


d, 
e boy smiled, and began fumbling in hin} 


“What ailed you?” “Ailed me?” “Ye. 
| What made you groan so?” ‘‘Groan? Gam! 
land of free ! I was singing.” i 
| A man from the country stepped inio 9g 
|shop to buy a gun. Several mrazie-loadid 
| guns. were ahown him, but he aid ho prefire! 
a breech-loader, ‘'I suppose you j 
breech. cader cn account of it being easier? 
quicker to load?” “No it’s not that.partie® 
larly. I hed an.old musket that losded'st 
muzzle; but one day it went off at the beoet 
snd nearly blew my head off. Iuatesd if 
gun that loads at the muzzle, and goes ihe 
the breech, I want one that I can load at 
breech and fire off at the other end. 
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4 aristocratic congregation met at St’ 
B.. Charch, Piccadilly, on Thursday 
aitencop, for the marriege, by special 
licenes, of the Hon, Lnke White (Scots 
, eldest son of Lord Annaly, with 

Boe, Lilah Georgiane A, C, Agar-Eilis, 
only daughter oi the late Viscount Clifden, 
and sister of the present peer. ; 

The ten bridesmaids, who awaited the 
bride's exxivel just within the chureh door 
were the Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, 
Countess Feodore Gleichen, Hon. ‘Violet 
Wake (eister of the bridegroom), Miss 
Caroline. Agar-Ellis, Mies pwanigs, Miss 
Lelia, Lady Beatrice Botler, Lady Edith 
Villiers, Hon. Maude O'Brien, and Miss Stir- 
ling. They were very tastefally dressed in 
skirea of shies Inca and insertion, with bodices 
asd tenies of white ganze, and white satia 
gaghes. The elfer ladies wore bonnets of 
@bite velvetand gauze, trimmed with white 
feathers; and tke children hats to matgeb, 
bropza shoes aud stockings. The bride 
groom's gift to each was a gold bangle 
bracelet, with monogram and date in red 
ename’, sent, for. expressly from Cairo. 

The bride was handsomely attired in white 
penit de soie, veiled with crepe lisse, banches 
of blossoms being fastened here and 
there among-t the drapery and raching. She 
woresprags. of orange blossms in her hair, 
and. & Weil. of fine old Brussels lace, fastened 
with @ creseent, which, with 9 
diamond brooch, was the bridegroom’s pre- 
sent Viseonuntess Clifden, mether of the 
bride, an elegant dress of brown pres, 
tisamned. aid sapphire blue velvet, and bon- 
bet to-correspond, 


Vascopxress Fourestone’s evening concert 
innidot the fands of the Peoples’ Eatertain- 
ment Sosiety at the Prince’s Hall was one of 





theesents.of the season, and passed off with | 


wore tham ite aceustomed brilliency. It 
would be @ifizalt to imagine a prettier sight 


by the orchestra of 


than, Was. presented 
Prince's Hali on that occasion. 

In the front sat the ladies of the etring 
band, fittyin number, with their instruments, 
Toey- all wore high white dresses, cach wear- 
ing on her shoulder a large knot of ribbon, 

solour varying with the instrument; thus 
the first violins wore pale blue, the second 
Violins salmon colour, the violas peacock blue, 
the violoncellos cherry colour, ani the doable 
basees orange and brown. 

Bebiod the band eat forty ladies of the 
chorus, and.@ very brilliaut spectacle they 
Mesented in full evening dress of white, each 

elarge cluster of roses—the sopranos, 

4 the mezz>.sopranos, yellow; and the 

crimson ; many of tiie ladies also 

Wore magnificent diamonds, Punotually as 

nineo'cloek the Prince and Princess of Wales 

attived, gecompanied by the Princesses 

Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and the Duke of 

and attended by the Connteas of 

Macclesfield and Colonel A. Ellis, At the 

fame moment Lady Folkestone took up her 

| ab the conductor's desk, and, after 

the National Anthem had been played by the 
Orchestra, the concert commenced, 


Tax grand floral féfe and bazar, which was 
recently held at the Health Exhibition, for 
the benefis. of the London hospitals, was in 
ty way a briliiant saccess. The prepara 
tions had been carried out on a moat elaborate 
oe and nothing conld exceed the elegance 

inferior arrangements, or the appear- 

ps of the lovely gardens, radiant with 
coloured lamps and electric lights, The stalls, 
flown at® Ptineipally devoted to the sale of 
owers, ferns, exotics, fruit, and light refresh- 
Pre) Were attended by a very large number 
apd ail number of visitors was 10,000, 
had the satistaction of knowing that 

her er ions went towards a noble o)- 
+ Qe a'l.viation of humaa suffering, 


| minds, 





Soetause like 4,000 comets are supposed io 
have been seen since records began, the greater 
number of which were invisible withoui a 

eiesoope. 

Iz is probable that the immigration this year 
will be abont 50,000 less than during last year, 
according to the statistics of the arrivals at 
Castle Garden for the first six months of 1884. 
Up toe that date, the arrivals this year were 
192,171, as against 226,305 for the same period 
last year, 


Tse heat from an arc lawp of 100-candle 
power is from 57 to 158 heat units, that of the 
incandescent lamp of equal drilliancy from 290 
to 536. The argand ges-barner is the next 
best light in point of coolness, but this is re- 
presented by 4,860 heat unite, & colzs oillamp 
by 6 800, a flat wiek petroleum lamp by 7,200, 
a paraffine’candle by 9,200, and a tallow candle 
by 9.700. Light for light, therefore, the heat 
of an electric arc lamp, under the most favour- 
wble circumstances, is to the heat of tallow 
candle as 1 to 170, 





GEMS, 


Wuenz children ate, there is golden age. 

Time once passed never returns ; the moment 
which is lost is lostfor ever, 

New actions are the only apologies and 
explanations of old ones which.the noble can 
bear to offer or to receive. 

Gop is letting the vasities of lifeslip through 
our fingers: while he is leadtog us up to the 
cro wving place, 

Tazre is no moral worth in being swept 
away by @ crowd, even towards the best 
objects, 

Or all the a>tious of a man’s life his marriage 
does least coneern other psopte, yet, of all 
actions of our life, ’tis the moat meddled with 
by other people. 

Times of genera] calamity and co-fasion 
have ever bean productive of the greatest 


Tae parest oze ia produced from the 
hottest furnace. 





SOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corp Decxs §$rewep wirg Rep Canpics,— 
Cut cold ducks into eonvenient pieces, and 
warm them very gradually in some of their 
gravy. Shred some red ve 
wash it, and drain it on a sieve ; put it to stew 
with some butter and a little pepper and salt, 
in a stewpan closely Ceaanelied Dakive it fre- 
quently. Ifit should too dry, add & spoon- 
tal or two of the gravy. When well done and 
tender, add a small glass of wine or vinegar ; 
lay it on a dish; place the pieces of duck upon 
it, and serve, 

Oxion Sacce.—Peel and mince six large 
onions, bojl them in halt.a-pint of water until 
perfesdy tender. Strain away the water and 
mix with tke onions an ounce co fiogr. Add 
half a piat of miik, pepper and salt to taste, 
Stir the sauce over the fire until it-boils and is 
thick, To make a richer sance, add an ounce 
of batter, or a gili of cream, instead of the 
same quantity of milk, A plainer sauce may 
be made by using the water in which the 
onions were boiled of milk, 


Ricz axp Tomators,—Wash a cupfal of rice, 
and put it.on the fire with sufficient water to 
boil it. Add to it a spoonfal of salt, scven or 
eight large tomatoes cut fine, two onions 
chopped, a tablespoonfal of butter, and two 

en peppers cut round, theseeds having first 
taken out, or if wonld be too bot. Boil 

all together, until the rice is well cooked and 
almost dry. A spring chicken, cut in small 
piece and boiled with the above, is very nice. 


Beavtiron Desiaxs.—Lovers of ehina will 
delight in one. of the nex. Wedgwood, designe. 
Ic ia @ Ginmer set; with the.white ground 
dezorated with straggling branches: of scarlet 
poppies, interspersed with gold scrolls, “Qf 
the German school are pieces enamelled with 
dark bine forget-me-nots, with touches of gold. 
Qa the white ground of a Derby set are figures 
ia red, blae, and gold of lpres aud:flowers, 
with long pinnate ieaves.' A queint littis 
harlequin coffee set is very charming in gold, 
cream, and blag; the oval salver has a waved 
border of pale grean. Tue borders.of a French 
téte-d-téte set show rustic scsucs etched on & 
gold ground. 


No Loneer. Contovs,—An experienced sbow- 
man says that the greatest tronble with little 
people, or midgets, is that but few of them are 
intelligent, and many of them brainless, <A 
large number of the children midgets on ex- 
hibition abont the country are repulsive mons- 
trosities.. But when a @iminut!ve specimen of 
humanity is discovered who has a vwell- 
developed intellect he is indeed « rarity.'Tom 
Thnmb found himself a large man when com- 
pared with other mites during recent years. 
Bat he was one of the first ever exhibited, and 
his prestige gave him alasting fame. ‘There 
will never be another Tom Thumb, People 
have become so accustomed fo curiosities, 
have seen so many little people. that mites, 
midgets, or dwarfs have ceaged to create the 
great sensations they formerly did. 


Quazrz Nauss.—Perhapsthestrangestfeatare 
in the whole history of christenioge is the fact 
that parents in humble life should have been 
so often at @ loss to invent a name fortheir 
olive branches, Yet long experience has proved 
that.one of the favourite methods of choosing 
a.name is'that of opening the Bible at, hazard, 
and taking the one which first catches the eye. 
This practice is supposed to accsunt for the 
prevslence of Joshuss, Samnela and Amoses 
in country villages, a3 compared with mush 
more euphonious Bible names which do not 
appear at the head of the-page. The device 
has also led to some curious mistakes 
such as that of the man who, haying called 
his firat fomr sons by the name of the four 
Evangelists, presented the fifth to the parsoa 
with a request to name him “ Acts.’” The idea 
of referring to books for a hint of this sorthas 
originated some’ still more quaint attempts 
based on an orthodex thoughignorantdesive to 
perpetuate the name ofan ancestor. Itvis thus 
that honest country folk, observing “EZ Libris 
H. Smith” inscribed in a book of their great- 
grandfathers, have taken their young bopefal 
up to the font with the intention of having him 
baptised “ Gibris’ or ‘ Elibrie,” and’ alto. 
gether refused to be convinced that the original 
owner of the book was.not so christencd. 


Irrus of To-Dax.—The fancy for ateined 
glass in fashionable house holds is waning, and 
the opinicn of intelligent people is that whole- 
sale imitation killed it. Mourning 5a] 
bordered with real crape. are slready voted 
“eommon,’’ because, most prized by peopla 
whose Gelight is to make an exhibition of 
their grief and sorrow. Ecclesiastical clécks 
for bedepomsa are tha newest. They are made 
of olive wood in the form of a.cathedral, and 
in the steeple is the clock, sweet chimes 
designating the hours. Sunshade handles 
suggest that the designers’ fancies have run 
riot, Such a variety haa never been seen, and 
there is everything from the ow! perched on a 
bough to the good.sized pug sitting for a 
photograph. Giass saladtowls, with compart- 
ments underneath for chopped ice, som alee 
after the butter-dish style, are among the new 
things imported, The idea is not a bad one, 
and will no doubt be appreciated by epicures. 
Very natural are the artificial Easter lilies in 
pots now used for household decoration. and 
at some fashionable weddings. At a little 





distancs it is hard to cay they are not genniae, 
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W. S.—You should not notice this yo man. He A, L—If you have had a fair public school education 
OT! NDENTS. evidently does not desire your uaintance. You | you need not be apprehensive about passing an exam}. 
ROTICES TO CORRESPO write tanly well, but shoul i strive to ieagueve, nation, If you work hard, ami 





"“N.C.I.—A mist is a universal comtoes one 
eae oe toted tee things. 


due. 

M. N.—That being the case, it would not be improper 
for you to call on the lady with a view to ascertaining 
whether information with regard to her is correct 
or not. conversation be 
judge what turn to give it as‘it went on. 

C. M.—At your age boys are apt to fall into a kind of 
sentimental weakness which passes off 
leaves them with better self-control. 
parents. You will outlive this attack. Do not think 
of marrying until you are of age and have the means of 
supporting a wife and family. 

C. N.—He would have a right to translate th> stories 
and offer them toa publisher as translations. Whether 
be of value or not would depend, to a 
great extent, upon character of the stories 
papers make it a rule not to publish translati-ns. 


G. B.—If your mother tells you that you ought not to 
have written the note to your cousin, she u..doubtedly 
has good reasons for her opinion, and you should pay 

heed to what she says. A girl of fourteen is 
not competent to exercise sound judgment in such 
matters. 

W. M, T.—If you Ee the marriage, and live 

as husband and wife, the legality as well as 
the fact of the marriage will be put beyond doubt. But 
so long as you keep the mar a secret there will be 
ao way of ‘‘ putting it beyond doubt.” 

R. 8. P.—-As they pass out, she could take his arm 
just as though he offered it. A lady of tact not 
unfrequently has to remedy the awkwardness of her 
escort in some such way. 

V. N.—If the ladies wish for introductions, under the 

you describe, the gentlemen should 
comply with. their wishes. No formality would be 
necessary, and the simplest possible mode of introduc- 
ing fhe pertice would be the best. Asa rule, a gentle- 
man, walking with a lady, should take the out- 
side. 


A. & T.—Under the circumstances which you 
descrite it would be discreet for each of you ladies 
hereafter to go out only with her own beau. If the 

tlemen do not return to their allegiance under such 
t, then you might try the effect of accepting 
the social attentions of other young men. 

N. L.—1, You are entirely too young to turn your 
attention to the subject beaus, love, and kindred 
objects. Let these alone for two or three years, and 
then it is very likely that you will be besieged with 
lovers, as that is the natural fate of girls so pretty as 
one is led to su you to be from the description 

ven. 2% The lock is really beautiful, being soft in 
and of a dark auburn colour. 


Many 


or 

) og ig gy to act injuriously on 
hair. 2. The best tooth-cleaning mediums were 
given a fortnight go. v y 
unknown to us, it would be a most difficult matter 
to give advice as to what trade would suit you best. 
Consult your own tastes in the matter, and alsv those 


of your ta, who may give some souud advice on 
the su! 4. pom. and handwriting may be 
greatly improved by careful practice. 


§. A—1. A gentleman will never insult a lady, and 
eonsequently will not be called upon to = » & 
At t, or during the day in places where a lady 

be expo! danger from passing carriages, 
etc., her escort should offer his arm. 3. The lady should 
decline or accept the verbal invitation in a few polite 
words. 4. It would not be improper for a lady to ask a 
gentleman friend to button her glove, or for him to 
offer todo so. 5. It is a lady's privilege to name the 
time for going to and returnifig from a dinner-party, 
ball, entertainment, or any place of amusement. 

L. T. J—We would not advise you to break up your 
home, but resort to every possible expedient to cure 
your husband of this dang habit. The longer he 

yveres in it the worse it will grow. Do not tease 
tier scold him, but make the house as pleasant and 
agreeable as you can bly make it, so that the con- 
trast of his vicious habit may be the greater. Try to 
get him to asso:iate with temperate folks. When he 
would belikely to go off, detain him and give him plenty 
of hearty food. 

J. B.—Your explanation is in accordance with the 





ing once started, you could . 


T. C. D.—Coke is coal deprived of its bitumen, sulphur, 
or other eatraneous or volatile matter by fire. It is 
sold by the coal-gas companies for fuel. 

L. V. W.—You should not accept his attentions until 
you have become satisfied that he is nut a married 
man. Do not take his word fur it, but in some way 
hunt out the truth of the matter for yourself. 

W. S. J.—The Prince of Wales visited the United 
from Canada on 


on Nov. 15. 


D. H.—To kill vermin, take one ounce of coccolus 
indicus and steep it in one gallon of water, wet the 
cattle or other animals thoroughly with the liquid, and 
the pests will soon disappear. It may be -uccess- 
fully used to kill vermin on poultry, birds, &c., by dip- 
ping them into it, keeping the heads out, and soaking 
we 


T. E. R.—1. Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Balfe, Mendelasohn—all 
occupy the highest rank as musical composers, but we 
cannot say who is acknowledged as possessed of the 
greatest genius. 2 It looks to us like a trade-mark. 
8. Your handwriting i: fair, but it may be greatly im- 
pant daily practice. Try to make it less stiff and 
cram, 


A. T.—1. Give the lady some article of household 
ware, which will doubtless prove very acceptable. 2. 
If possible, continue your schooling, and after a year 
or two leara the art of making. 3. You are 
hardly old enough to seriou-ly contemplate love 


; subjects. Men and-women do not fali in love to order, 





| valuable advice and assistance. 


facts of the case. Of course, the distance round the | 


outside of a curve is greater than the distance round 
its inside, Therefore a wheel going round the outside 
of the curve must travel further than one going round 
the inside. And as the wheels both revolve at the 
same time, some contrivance had to be hit upon to 
enable the outside wheel to cover its larger space in 
exactly the same time in which the inside wheel would 
travel over its smaller distance. This is done by mak- 
ing the wheels slope from the flanges, so that in going 
round a curve the outer wheel, which runs on its 

is in effect for the time being a larger wheel 


than the inside one, which, runs on its smaller part, | 
railroads, before this invention— | 


Tn the early days of rai 
the making of the wheels sloping from the fi nge—was 
hit upon, cars and locomotives sometimes had trvuble 
in getting round curves, 


as it were, but that state of affairs comes very 
unexpectedly, and with but little warning. 4. Your 
spelling and handwriting are both good. 


SOMETHING. 


There has come unto my keeping 
Something that I know quite well 
Lulls my heart and soothes its weeping. 
Still I cannot, dare not, tell 
ar t a little ae is, at 
r, Ww me was given, 
nless to him whose gift it is, 
And who the treasure must have striven 
To retain for his own k ‘ 
For neither fame, nor wealth, nor art, 
Can produce it: waking, sl . 
Nothing drive it from my heart ! 


For there in swtet content ‘tis dwelling, 
And naught can take the gift away ; 

No, even, (and there is no telling,) 
But that there might have dawned a day 

When this something should grow weary, 
And breathe its sorrow in a sigh, 

Ah, me! its diy would have grown dreary, 
And naught be left it but to die! 

Then a tiny grave I'd make it, 
For e’en in death we could ee: 

And though no pulse of mine could wake it, 
*Twould still be buried in my heart ! 


L. 8. 


M. C. P.—Endeavour to control your feelings and to 
be polite and ble to all. Young men -like to do 
the courting. you are but eighteen you should not 
be in any haste to marry. Your mother can give you 
Forwardness on the 
part of a young lady repels all true gentlemen. Do not 
accept any man whom you do not love, but wait 
patiently until you are sought and and won, 


W. N. J. -You should not permit a declaration of 
love to be made without an engagement. Endeavour to 
make your beau understand in a modest and delicate 
manner that it is ungenerous to try to win a confession 
of love from you until he has off-red you his hand in 
mai . Let your parents assist you in this matter. 
Do not be timid. You write very nicely. 

R. C. P.—You must be very careful not to disclose 
your feelings. If the young man is attracted to you he 
will find a way to make your acquaintance in a proper 
manner, Until you know something more of him we 
would not advise you to think so much of him. Such 
fancies seldom*lead to matrimony. He may be mar- 
ried already. 


C. H. B.—To clean a shot-gun, wrap clean tow around 
the cleaning-rod, and taking a bucket of tepid water— 
soapsuds, if procurable—run the rod briskly 7 and 
down the barrel until the water becomes _ lack. 
Change the water until it runs quite c'ear through the 
nipple. aged od clean, tepid water down the barr?l, 
and rub dry with fresh tow. Finish the operation by 
rubbing a piece of tow, wet with sweet-oil, on the inner 
surface of barrel. To clean the stock use linseed- 
oil. If boiling hot water is used the barrel will dry 
sooner, and no fear need be entertained that the temper 
of the gun, if a good one, will be affected. The reason 
why this hot water does not produce any injurious 
effectais that while the temperature of the water is oly 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, the gun-buarrel, to give it the 
-y temper, was subjected to a heat of 459 Sees, 

t is satd that an ointment made of corrosive sublimate 
and lard will prove an effectual protecti gainst the 
rusting of gun-barrels at the seashore. Handle the 
mixture very carefu'ly, as corrosive sublimate is a 





j; deadly poison, 








L. T. V.—Pay no attention whatever to these foolish 
threats, but if they are continued tell your husband 
You are logslly married: "the ‘et as wean 

ou are y m C) 
chiid’s play. =a 

C. 8.—We do not think that your old beau means to 
marry you. His conduct, certainly, is very question. 
able. You had better be gerne: in this affair by the 
advice of your parents. We would recommend you to 
divert your mind and invite other company, 


K. T. V.—Do notbe ina hurry. Donot tell the young 
laiy again that you love her until you are prepared to 
ask her to marry you. You have no reason for dis. 
couragement. The young lady knows that you are too 
young to marry. 

W. W. W.—You had better take the young lad 
word. Let her alone for a time. She = —_ 
that her heart is not entirely Seonirae Uu'ees she 
recalls you, your efforts to win her w be wasted. 


W. C.—Do not be in a hurry about deciding the mat. 
ter. The c mcert and operatic season will soon be over til] 
the autumn, anyway, and you have a little time to con. 
sider the subject. Perhaps some other way than the 
one you propose will i= up by which you can help 
your parents. Your lover's feelings are certainly 
entitled to your affectionate consideration. 


B. R. C.—A varnish for paintings is made as follows; 
Take six ounces of mastic, half an ounce of gum turpen- 
tine, two drams of we > and nineteen ounces of 
spirits of turpentine. Add first the camphor to the 
turpentine, and make the mixture in a water-bath, 
When the solution is effected, add the mastic and the 
spirits of turpentine near the end of the operation, 


R. V. 8.—You should treat the gentleman with the 
same degree of affection which he shows for you, and 
no more. You should always excibit a ladylike 
fag | and reserve towards him, or else he will be apt 
to think less of you than he otherwise would. 
if you should show less eagerness for his good 
an attentions from other gentlemen, it 
have a salutary effect upon him, 


R. V.—It is hard to break any evil habit, and the 
more the slave is pitied and assured that he is helpleas, 
the less Jikely is he to struggle to be free. Instead of 
treating drunkenness as a disease, and the inebriateasa 
helple s patient, we would treat it as a vice, and the 
perpetrater as a wrong-doer, bs restrained and 
punished. Temperance is best promoted by 
the young to habits of sobriety. Intemperance is 
cuied by insisting that th» drunkard shall break away 
from his cups,.and that he can do so if he will. 


W. 8S. I—1. The present K of Wurtemburg is 
Karl I. Year of birth, 1823 ; detent accession, June 25, 
1864, 2. The Prince of Wurtemburg married 
cess Roy 1 of England, daughter of George IIL., 1, 


1797.- The elector assumed the title of on Dee, 
1805, and was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1806. In the 
German Empire electors were certain ces wno had 


the right of electing the emperor. 4. We would advise 
you to consult a lawyer on the subject of your query. 
A —— legal point is involved in the case as you 
8 


at W. M.—1. The correct reading of the quotation 
“ Oh, many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 4 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken !” 


It is found in Canto V., stanza 18, of Scott’s “Lord of 
the Isles.” 2. Writing is about the average. 


H. 8.—The highest city in the world is Polos, 
Bolivia, s'tuated at an elevation of 13,300 feet above the 
sea. Its settlement began in the year 1545, around the 
newly-found silver mines. These were accidentally die 
covered by an Indian named Hualpa, who, while climb 
ing the mountains in pursuit of wild goats, fell, and in 
his efforts to save himself, pulled out a bush, at the 
roots of which considerable Seer was found. 
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